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PORTABLE FIRE PUMPER SAVES PROPERTY 


AE terror of forest fires is tremendously lessened for 

those who have the EVINRUDE Portable Pumper as 
tneir major fire equipment. Weighing only 105 pounds, it can 
be rushed to the nearest cistern, lake or creek and in a few 
minutes is playing four husky 80 foot streams into the heart 
of the fire. Up to a mile of hose can be used efficiently. 

The cost is insignificant compared to the losses it can stop. 
Villages, resorts, private estates and groups of summer home 
owners find it ideal and know that it pays even where the 
risks are small. 
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66 ORESTRY,” 
Society of American Foresters, 
and art of managing forests in continuity for 
forest purposes, i. e., for wood supplies and 

forest influences.” What are “forest influences’? I am 

afraid that many have been inclined to think of them as 


says the official definition of the 
“is the science 


including only those which have to do with climate, 
streamflow, and erosion. This is too narrow a view. 
Surely the influence of the forests on our health, com- 


fort, and pleasure is too important to be overlooked. 
More and more as civilization increases in 

complexity and as cities grow at the 
country, it be- 
have 
refuges to which we can 


expense of the 

comes necessary to 
rest and rec- 
Where _bet- 


one find 


flee for 
reation. 

ter can 
physical, 
and 


mental, 
spiritual re- 
freshment than 
in the forest ? 
Which of its 
influences is 
more worth 
preserving? 


We hear 
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DESOLATION FOLLOWING FIRE 


A once green and friendly land laid waste by the forest’s red enemy. 


A “aT 
EGREATION | 


much nowadays about the call of the Great Outdoors. 
But who wants to answer the call of an Outdoors or to 
get back to a Nature without forests? We may be 
justly proud of the wonderful variety and extent of our 
coast line, of our myriads of beautiful lakes and streams, 
and of our many rugged mountains. But the charms of 
all these are set off and enhanced by the friendly forests. 
Without them seacoast, lake, stream, and mountain 
would be barren and inhospitable, game would disappear, 
fish would decrease greatly. And, who would 

care to go hunting or fishing where there 
no trees; who would plan a 
camping or motoring trip to a 

region without forests? 
The influence of forests 
on recreation is due 
not only to the trees 
but to the wild life 
which they contain. 

Game, fish, birds, 


and the countless 


and inland 


were 


Og ee 
e ake , 


~~ smaller animals 


4 which it har- 
~. 

| bors are all 

i an integral 

part of the 

forest, and 
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objects of increasing interest to all who visit the woods. 
We must recognize clearly that forests are real commu- 
nities, not mere collections of individual trees. As 
Colonel Graves has put it, “they are rather land areas 
on which. are associated various forms of plant and ani- 
mal life. Wild life is 
as essentially and legitimately an object of his care as 
administration 


The forester must deal with all. 


are water, wood, and forage. Forest 
should be planned with a view to realizing all possible 
benefits from the land areas handled. It should take 
account of their indirect value for recreation and health 
as well as their value for the production of salable ma- 
terial; and of their value for the product:on of meat, 
hides, and 
furs of all 
kinds as weli 
as for the 
production of 
wood and the 
protection of 
water sup- 
plies.” 

Now as the 
most spectac- 
ular enemy of 
the forest and 
the most seri- 
ous destroyer 
of recreation- 
al values, for- 
est fires are 
worthy of spe- 
cial considera- 
tion. Let me 
take them up 
from two 
standpoints — 
(1) the influ- 
ence of forest 
fares 
“campers,” as 


on 


we may 
erically speak 
of all those 
the 


gen- 


visiting Red Enemy. 
woods for 

recreation, whether their primary interest be camping, 
canoeing, hunting, fishing, hiking, motoring, or what not; 
and (2) the influence of campers on forest fires. 

The effect of forest fires is so obviously inimical to 
the use of the forests for recreation as to require little 
comment. Reckless cutting, insect depredations, fung- 
ous diseases, and windfall may all be effective in de- 
stroying the beauty of the forest, but none of these can 
create quite such a scene of desolation as a fire that 
leaves not a living thing in its wake. No camper ever 
voluntarily pitched his tent among the blackened stubs 
of a fire-swept forest. 

Less striking, but hardly less serious than their de- 
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THE WAY TO HELP BURN UP THE WOODS 


Building a camp-fire in a dense carpet of pine needles is playing right into the hands of the 
It is dangerous and the wrong thing to do, even with the most care‘ul watching. the 


struction of scenic values, is the effect of forest fires on 
wild life. Those animals that are not killed outright 
are driven from the area burned over, perhaps not to 
return for years. It has been said that the great Maine 
fire of 1825, by destroying large quantities of caribou 
feed, was responsible for driving many of these animals 
into Canada. There can be no doubt that fires, and par- 
ticularly repeated fires, both directly and _ indirectly 
through their influence on the food supply, have greatly 
decreased the number of game animals, birds, and other 
forms of wild life which would otherwise populate our 
forests today. 

In the case of inland fish, forest fires have an adverse 
effect because 
of their influ- 
ence on the 
water supply. 
Deforestation 
of the moun- 
tain forests at 
least tends to 
decrease the 
low water flow 
of streams, 
which is of 
prime impor- 
tance in the 
maintenance 
of fish life. 
In Maine, for 
example, dur- 
ing the abnor- 
mally dry 
summer of 
1921, it was 
estimated that 
millions of 
fish perished 
because of 
the complete 
or partial dry- 
ing up of 
streams and 
because of 
increased 


George H. Cook 


temperature 

of the water resulting from the unusually small run-off 
in all of the streams. The deforestation caused by for- 
est fires, destroy:ng not only the surface cover but often 
also the 
situation and tends to bring about a similar condition in 
more normal years. Still another way in which forest 
fires have killed vast quantities of fish is by affecting 
the character of the water. Forest streams suitable for 
‘rook trout are slightly acid. The fall of into 
‘hem makes the water alkaline and thus kills the fish. 
Even surface fires which do comparatively little ap- 
parent damage are a real menace to recreation. By scar- 
ring and weakening the trees they increase the danger 


organic matter in the soil, aggravates such a 


ashes 
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of attacks from insects and fungi, which invariably leave 
the forest less attractive than they found it. Such fires 
also destroy the eggs and young of ground-nesting birds, 
kill small ground animals of various sorts, and if con- 
tinued will have a real effect on the food supply, on 
streamflow, and on the character of the water coming 
from the burned areas. 

forest fires? 


How about the effect of 


Statistics compiled by the Forest Service show that for 


campers on 
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THE WAY TO DO IT 


This is the proper way to prepare a place for a 
camp-fire in order to avoid the danger of its spread- 
ing beyond control. 


the country as a whole 14.0 per cent, or practically one- 
seventh, of the total number of fires were due to camp- 
ers. 
tion of ranking second only to railroads (14.9 per cent) 
in responsibility for forest fires, if we leave out “un- 


This record gives campers the unenviable distinc- 


known” causes (24.1 per cent) which obviously cannot 
doubtless include fires 


set by campers but not positively traceable to them. 


be classified and which many 

The more popular a region is for recreation purposes, 
the greater, of course, is the danger from campers. 
Leaving out of consideration miscellaneous and unknown 
causes, campers were the chief cause of forest fires in 
Maine and New York, ranked second only to railroads 
in New Hampshire, and came after brush-burning and 
railroads in Vermont. 

It must also be remembered that the number of fires 
actually started by, but not traceable to, campers is in all 
probability correspondingly high among those attributed 
to unknown causes. 

This is a serious situation. What are we going to 
do about it? Drastic measures have been suggested, 
such as the complete prohibition of smoking in the for- 
est, the registration of campers, prohibiting campers 
from entering the woods unless in charge of a regis- 





tered guide, or even keeping them out of the woods 
altogether. Except in times of abnormal danger, how- 
ever, I do not believe that we could very well prevent 
the use of the forests for recreation even if we would, 
and so great is their value for this purpose that few 
would advocate doing so even if we could. The woods 
must be made safe not by keeping people entirely out 
of them, but by getting those who visit them for rec- 
reation and other purposes to protect them as they 
would their own property. 

Control measures must be based on recognition of 
the fact that the great majority of fires caused by camp- 
ers are due purely and simply to carelessness. The 
number of those seeking refreshment in the forest who 
purposely set it on fire, is so small as to be negligible. 
Probably most of those who do start fires are not even 
aware of the fact. It is this very thoughtlessness and 
irresponsibility on the part of so many campers that 
makes their presence in the forest dangerous. If all 
campers took pains under all conditions, at all times, and 
at all places, to be careful with fire their presence in 
the woods would be a safeguard rather than a menace. 

Carelessness can be lessened in two ways—by educa- 
tion, and by regulation of various sorts. Education is 
the more fundamental of the two and should be actively 
stimulated by every organization and individual inter- 
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THE WAY IT SHOULD BE COVERED 
When one is through with a camp-fire, the thing 


AND 


is to cover it thoroughly with dirt before 
leaving it. 


to do 


ested in the perpetuation of the forests. Printed articles, 
fire warnings, illustrated posters, and other forms of 
publicity, are all helpful in this direction. Campers 
must be made to realize in the first place just what 
constitutes carelessness, and in the second place what a 
calamity carelessness is. For it is a calamity from their 
own point of view, as well as from that of the timber- 
land owner and of the industries dependent on forests 
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A COSY CAMP FOR TWO 
ON A PUBLIC CAMP- 
GROUND ON THE SIS- 
KIYOU NATIONAL 
FOREST IN OREGON 


Photograph by Tom Gill 


HERE THE WHOLE 
FAMILY ENJOYS THE 
FREEDOM OF CAMP 
LIFE IN A SUMMER 
CAMP ON JENNINGS 
CREEK, IN THE NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE NATIONAL 
FOREST, IN THE VIR- 
GINIA HILLS 


THE LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 
FIRE-PLACE, ON THE SAN _ ISA=- 
BEL FOREST IN COLORADO 


a 
‘ ae 


THE DAY’S FUN OVER, THESE CAMPERS AT SILVER LAKE, CALIFORNIA, ARE ENJOYING A QUIET 
HOUR BEFORE TURNING IN FOR THE NIGHT 


Recreation High Lights Here and There on the National Forests 
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Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 


CAMPING IN PENN’S WOODS 
Not only the publicly owned lands in charge of the Federal Government, but 
thousands of acres of State Forests have been developed and are maintained for 
the recreation use of the people. Pennsylvania alone maintains 35 public camp’ng 
grounds on the State Forests and each year more than 125,000 people enjoy the 
shade, shelter and comfort of these play places. Thousands of beautiful camp-sites 
dot the State Forests of New York—all these blessings an outgrowth of the 
vigilant application of fire protection in the woods. 


and their products. There is no surer way for one to destroy the 
chief source of the enjoyment which a trip to the wilderness brings 
than by being careless with fire in the woods. 

Education, however, no matter how effective, cannot be 100 per 
cent perfect and must be supplemented by some measure of control 
in taking chances. Such 


over the humzn fool who will persist 





control should include adequate 
penalties for leaving camp fires 
unextinguished and for care- 
lessness with burning matches 
and smoking materials. I be- 
lieve that in addition any one 
responsible for starting a for- 
est fire, whether personally or 
through an agent or employee, 
should be required to pay the 
cost of fire fighting. 

Camp fire permits are in my 
judgment an effective deterrent 
against carelessness and should 
be universally required. Ar- 
rangements should be made so 
that they could be procured by 
travelers without difficulty, and 
they should contain a clause 
providing for their suspension 
and revocation at any time. In 
addition to their moral effect, 
wh-ch is of great value, they 
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habitually careless persons from 
building fires by refusing them 
permits and to prevent entirely 
the building of camp fires dur- 
ing particularly dangerous pe- 
riods. The preparation of pub- 
lic camp sites is an excellent 
way to prevent travelers from 
building fires promiscuously and 
in unsafe places. They should 
be thoroughly cleared of in- 
flammable material, equipped 
with stone fireplaces, located 
near good spring water. and 



















New York State Conservation Commission 


would make it possible to keep CAMPING IN THE ADIRONDACKS 











520 
made sufficiently attractive so that travelers will be not 
only willing but glad to use them. In fact if such sites 
are well distributed and conveniently placed, we can 
very properly insist on their use to the exclusion of other 
and more dangerous places. 

The placing of authority in the hands of the Gov- 
ernors to prohibit hunting and fishing during periods 
of unusual 
drought 
stitutes anoth- 


con- 


er important 
control meas- 
ure. In many 
states this au- 
thority al- 
ready exists 
and has been 
used to good 
advantage. 
Four years 
ago the Gov- 
of 
issued 


ernor 
Maine 

a proclama- 
tion suspend- 
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FOREST FIRE 


Red, hungry flames like starving wolves consume 

The forest hosts with maniacal haste, 

And leave but black, charred bones and barren waste 
Where, erstwhile, virgin trees waved in their bloom. 


setts on one occasion put an abrupt stop to hunting as 
a result of the sudden increase in the number of fires 
immediately following the opening of the hunting season. 
It is worth noting that action of this sort has nearly 
always met with the approval of the press and of the 
general public, including in most cases those personally 
Perhaps still more important than 

authority to 


inconvenienced by it. 


prohibit hunt- 
ing is author- 
ity to prohibit 
inland fishing, 
not 
now possessed 


which is 


by most Gov- 
Tak- 
ing the situa- 


ernors. 
tion year in 
and year out, 
spring in the 
Eastern states 
is nearly al- 
ways a worse 
time for for- 
est fires than 


ing the open The dryad-soul of each expiring tree fall, At that 
season for Goes up in clouds of smoke, until the skies time the 
hunting until Are clad in robes of black, and seem to be ground is 
further no- In mourning for each singing tree that dies. covered with 
tice, and for- — Ben Hill Tuttle leaves shed 
bidding any- the previous 


one to enter upon the wild lands of the State, carrying 
or having in his possession any fire arms or to shoot any 
wild animal or bird for the hunting of which there is 
no close season otherwise provided by law. 
of the fires which occurred at this time indicates that 
for the For- 


An analysis 
the proclamation was effective. Records 
estry District, for which alone accurate information is 
available, show for that year during the last four days 
of September and the first ten days of October there 
was a total of thirty-six fires. Only four of these oc- 
curred during the latter part of September before the 
opening of the hunting season. During the first three 
days of October there were sixteen fires, while on Oc- 
tober 4, the day that the proclamation was issued, there 
were six, and on October 5 there were nine. There- 
after only one fire occurred, although the heavy rains 
which put a stop to the fire danger in those parts of 
the State where it was most serious did not come until 
three and in some places four days later. It is also 
worth noting that only three small fires occurred in 
Hancock and Washington counties, where the hunting 
season for big game does not open until October 15, as 
against thirty-three fires in other counties where the sea- 
son opens on October 1. 

The Governor of New Hampshire contemplated taking 
similar action at this time and had a proclamation al- 
ready signed and ready for publication when rain put 
a stop to the fire danger. The Governor of Massachu- 


year, there is no new green vegetation to check a fire, 
and the days are steadily growing warmer instead of 
colder as in the fall. All these facts add to the fire 
danger. 

As long as people will be careless with fire it is 
essential that provision be made during exceptionally 
dangerous periods for keeping out of the woods those 
not having real business there. The object of pro- 
hibiting hunting or fishing during such periods is not, 
as some apparently have thought, to prevent the dis- 
charge of firearms or the casting of a fishing line, but 
rather to keep out of the woods entirely those going 
there for recreation only. When the forests are like 
tinder, the fewer persons in them the safer they are. 

One cannot dismiss the subject of fire protection with- 
out a word regarding fires set by other causes than 
campers, also affecting recreation. Railroads not burn- 
ing oil are everywhere a prolific source of danger which 
must be guarded against by the use of adequate spark 
arresters and ash pans, the maintenance of clean rights- 
of-way, disposal of slash in adjacent woodlands, and 
where necessary the maintenance of railroad patrols. 
Promiscuous brush burning must be prevented prefer- 
ably through a close season for such burning or through 
the strict enforcement of a permit system. The hazard 
created by slash following lumbering must be minimized 
as far as possible, although complete slash disposal may 
not always be practicable. This is of particular impor- 


(Continued on page 551) 

















Twining Firs 


Are the Lordly Firs Degenerating Into Mere Climbing Plants? 


By C. C. PEMBERTON 


NE of the most obvious features in tree life is 

that under normal conditions the fir has always 

a single, straight, vertical main stem. In this 
respect it differs very much from the broadleaf type, 
such as oak and maple, where the stem is prone to 
separate into many limbs among which it is often diffi- 
cult to choose 
the main 
stem. 

As masts, 
spars, flag- 
staffs, tele- 
phoneand tele- 
graph poles, 
the stems of 
the fir trees 
are familiar 
objects and 
none would 
doubt their 
ability when 
growing to 
support a 
crown of fo- 
liage at the 
top of a stem 
which may be 
hundreds of 
feet in height. 
In the dense 
forests of the 


West one may Striking Contrasts in Growth Form 

















moan and creak and the blasts whistle and roar through 
the foliage of the towering tops. These tall, straight 
stems gladden the hearts of the foresters and timber- 
men who cruise the stand and calculate its “board-foot 
contents.” When grown in the open, too, the fir has its 
same single straight vertical stem from which the 
branches radiate, giving the tree that 
beautiful pyramidal shape so greatly 
prized at Christmas time. 

In all types of trees the stems, 
branches and roots grow in two ways 
or directions. They get longer and they 
also increase in girth. In the temper- 
ate zones this growth is periodic. The 
trees rest in winter and renew growth 
activity in the spring. Then the ends 
of the stems and branches begin to ex- 
tend their length and the tips of the 
roots push out in all directions. This 
growth activ- 
ity is also 
shown in the 
girth of the 
tree. A new 
cylinder of 
wood is form- 
ed over that 
of the previ- 
ous year and 
this new cyl- 
inder extends 
from the ends 





wander in 
amazement 
through miles 
of straight 
wooden col- 
umns where 
the sunlight 
never reaches 
the forest 
floor and the 
tread of the 
feet is on a 
soft cushion 
of decayed 
wood, the re- 


This picture of Garry oak (Quercus gar- 
ryana, Hooker) shoves the strong contrast 
of the broadleaf growth type to that of 
the fir type. In the broadleaf there is sel- 
dom found the permanent single, vertical 
main stem, as in the fir. On the contrary, 
the original stem soon divides into many 
limbs and these into innumerable branches 
and branchlets, taking all different direc- 
tions, while the figure to the right, of 
Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga taxifolia) illus- 
trates the dominant feature in the fir spe- 
cles as a single, vertical stem from which 
secondary side branches radiate. There is 
no division of the main stem into several 
stems, as ts typical of broadleaf species. 


of the branch- 
es right down 
to the root 
tips. By this 
means the 
trees have 
wood of vari- 
ous ages, the 
youngest ring 
being that 
formed the 
previous year 
and the oldest 
that situated 
in the center 





mains of previous centuries of growths. There are no birds to 
twitter and sing and profound silence reigns undisturbed, except 
when the winter gales sway and rock the giant stems till they 
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of the stem. 
The lum- 
berman can 
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cut the stem of the tree in different ways, so that the and thorns. 
annual rings, rays and fibers of the wood show a va- ing their stems in an upward direction around some 
riety of patterns, or “grains.” 
so closely together in a forest that dense shade kills the 


side branches on the lower 
parts of the stems, these 
rings of wood are formed 
with an even fiber and the 
lumber is free from dis- 
turbance caused by the side 
branch and known as a 
“knot.” It is true that 
sometimes the rings and 
fibers are disturbed by oth- 
er things than side branch- 
es and the wood, as in the 
case of the “Bird’s-eye” 
maple may become con- 
verted into a beautiful pat- 
tern. Again a spiral or 
twisted grain may occur 
from some unknown cause 
and the timber may then 
be rendered useless. 

All trees must obtain 
carbon from the air as well 
as soil nutrition through 
the roots. Trees get the 
carbon from the air through 
the foliage which is ex- 
posed to light and when 
they grow in a dense for- 
est the lower branches are 
killed by shade and the top 
canopy of branches which 
has its foliage exposed to 
light supplies the carbon. 
If any tree gets left behind 
in the race for light, then 
it must die. Some species 
are more tolerant of shade 
than others but none can 
exist for long without suf- 
ficient light. When trees 
have good = soil-nutriment 
and jp'enty of moisture 
and at the same tim? ade- 
quate light for the foliage, 
they thrive and make new 





Some accomplish their purpose by wind- 


When trees are grown vertical support. Darwin studied these twining plants 
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One Grand Fir Twines About Another 
Here a Grand fir has executed a partial twin- 
ing movement to the left around the stem of 
another big tree of the same spectes. These 
trees are in “The Gorge’ Park at Victor, 
British Columba, and were in a dense forest 
before the paths for the park were cut out. 


and has recorded many interesting facts about their 


movements in growth. The 
twining plants commence 
with a normal, straight stem 
but in a short time they 
begin to curve and some 
turn to the right and others 
to the left, and still others 
again may change the di- 
rection of twine. Honey- 
suckle, hop, convolvulus, are 
well-known twiners and in 
the woods of the West 
the wild honeysuckle often 
utilizes the tall straight 
stems of the sapling fir 
trees for the purpose of 
support. 

In the vicinity of Vic- 
toria, B. C., a strange twin- 
ing propensity has recently 
been noted in the young 
growth stems of both 
Grand and Douglas fir. In 
some instances the twine 
is to the right and in other 
cases it is to the left. The 
twiner and its supporting 
tree are not always of the 
same species but when they 
are, the wood of the twin- 
er and its support can be- 
come grafted together in 
much the same way as the 
stem of a tree often en- 
velops the wood of the 
honeysuckle or other twin- 
er, which becomes wound 
tightly around it. Trees of 
the fir species have such 
strong sturdy stems _ that 
the twining can not pos- 
sibly be occasioned by lack 
of ability of the twiner to 
support its own weight, and 
so far it has been impossi- 


wood. There is a class of plants which differs very ble to account for such a radical change in the method 


materially from the trees in that although they often of growth of the fir. Some of the instances 


possess long thin stems, the stems are not strong enough extraordinary departure from normal growth of fir are 


to raise the foliage and flowers up to any great height. shown in the illustrations. 


This type of plant must of necessity resort to climbing 
tactics and the different species climb in a diversity of 
ways—by clinging roots, adhesive discs, tendrils, hooks 


forests of British Columbia. 


of this 


It would be interesting to 


learn whether this new phenomenon has been observed 
in the growth of trees elsewhere, than here in the 
































Remarkable Instances of Natural Phenomena in the Growth Habit of Fir Species 

These are photographs of a remarkable habit that lately appeared in the fir trees of the districts surrounding 
Victoria, British Columbia. It consists of a twining movement, whereby the stem of one fir winds around that of 
another in the manner of an ordinary twiner. The first figure shows an interesting graft as well. A small Doug- 
las fir grew in a vertical direction for a short distance and then twined sharply to the right about the stem of a 
large fir, pressing it so tightly that the graft occurred and the wood of the supporting tree has nearly covered up 
that of the twiner. 

In the center a little Douglas fir twined itself just like a vine and ran up the trunk of a larger fir; and on 
the right, two young Douglas firs have twined loosely around each other toward the left. The trees seem to have 
a common base and may therefore be an instance of thz wonderful way young pliable side branches of conifers 


on loss of the original vertical leader can change from a lateral direction lo the vertical and replace the lost vertical 
leader. 





inute Men in 
Fire Protection 


By S. H. Marsu 


(Photographs by the United States Forest Service) 





zg bility of protecting the Shenandoah National Forest from fire. Vast expanses 
} 5 iM pas 
of scrub oak are to be seen on every hand—sure sign of repeated burns. The 


fire-scarred butts of the larger trees told more plainly than words the story of 
an existence eked out precariously in the face of real adversities. Cut-over 
lands, potentially high in timber-growing value, had been converted into a bar- 
ren waste and the timbered areas were denuded beyond description. 

Most of the land was held in large tracts by non-residents who were not in 
a position to see the devastation of their property or seeing were powerless 
to prevent it. 

The one bright spot in the picture was the farmer living near the foot of 
the mountains who had fences and buildings which were in constant danger 
from forest fires, or who depended on a small woodlot adjoining the larger 
timbered areas for his lumber and farm timber supply. To him the advent 
of the Forest Service meant relief from the periodic losses through forest fires. 

A majority of the farmers here are descended from Scotch and German 
stock, hard working, law abiding, and with an inbred tendency to thriftiness 
and an aversion to waste in any form. The problem before the Forest Serv- 
ice, therefore, was simply to capitalize this attitude of mind, work up the 
organization and furnish the tools to make it effective. 

This was done and it was from this class that a force of “minute men” 
was recruited. They have consistently pushed down the acreage of fire losses 
from 50 per cent a year in 1910, prior to Government ownership of the land 
now comprising the National Forest, to one-tenth of 1 per cent in the year 
1922. This is a record forest officers in the Shenandoah point to with pride 





THE LOOKOUT ON GUARD 


LMOST from time immemorial 
in parts of the South it has 
been the custom of a few indi- 

viduals who used the mountains for 
a cattle range to burn them in the 
fall for early spring range and in the 
spring for late fall range. Nor have 
the devotees of huckleberry jam been 
without guilt. It was a commonly ac- 
cepted theory that the best huckleber- 
ries were to be found in the “burnt 
woods,” and why should one worry 
about the future timber supply when 
one’s huckleberry jam for the winter 
was at stake. 

Many fires were set also by rail- 
roads, particularly logging roads which 
were used in transporting logs and lum- 
ber out of the mountain. 

The result of these repeated burn- 





. i: 7 . ‘ MAN IS CARELESS 
ings was most discouraging to those of 

. Hence the “Minute Man’’—a powerful factor in forest fire-fighting organizations. 
us who are charged with the responsi- This patrolman, with his unique conveyance, is in an Appalachian National Forest. 
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and one they are glad to share with the “mimute men” 
who have cooperated so ably. 

Since the wardens or “minute men” are not paid un- 
less actually engaged in fighting fires, it became neces- 
sary to discover who were sufficiently public spirited to 
take over a section of the National Forest and watch 
over it during the spring and fall fire seasons and under- 
take to keep it free from fire. One hundred and twenty 
such men were found and this number by no means ex- 
hausted the supply. 

When a warden moves away or, as has happened on 
several occasions, resigns on account of age, little or no 
difficulty is found in getting another who is willing to 
take up the work and carry it along. Sometimes it is 
passed down from father to son. 

The wardens are selected from many walks in life. 
Farmers predominate. One warden is an ex-member 
of the legislature; some are storekeepers; some lumber- 
men, and some stockmen. 

The forest is divided roughly into small compart- 
ments, known as warden districts. The warden to be 
placed in charge of the district, with the assistance of 
the ranger, selects a crew of five to seven men, naming 
one as captain of the crew who is to have charge of the 
district in the absence of the warden. 

There is placed with the warden a tool box which 
contains a standard set of tools sufficient to equip a crew 
of seven men. The box is sealed and is to be opened 
only in case of fire. After a fire the tools are checked 
up by the ranger, who replaces any broken or lost tools, 
resharpens any dulled in the fray, makes the proper 
notation on the inspection record which is permanently 
attached to the inside of the lid, and reseals the box. 
Six seals serially numbered are placed in each box. 
This enables any forest officer to inspect the box at any 


ah 
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WEAPONS USED BY THE “MINUTE MEN” 


These boxes are equipped with tools to fit out a crew of seven men. 
After each “fray” the tools are checked by the ranger, broken or lost 


ones replaced, and the box resealed in condition for use on call. 








THE RED ENEMY 


time without carrying seals with him, and the 
signing of the inspection record gives an auto- 
matic check on the broken seals. This plan 
has entirely eliminated the unofficial use of 
tools and of incomplete sets due to breakage 
and loss. 

The warden system has produced surpris- 
ingly good results. The enlistment of 120 of 
the most substantial citizens together with 
their crews of some 700 men, has given an 
impetus to the Forest Service fire organization, 
the importance and far-reaching consequences 
of which are difficult to estimate. 

The matter of securing sufficient men to 
control a fire has seldom given great concern. 
On the other hand, many more men have some- 
times reported for fire fighting than could be 
used. A rather amusing incident occurred one 
summer on the Massanutten Division of the 
Forest. 

On Easter Sunday some boys had been cook- 
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ing eggs in 
the mountains 
and let a fire 
escape. Ran- 
ger Crisman, 
in charge of 
the district, 
was notified 
by Warden 
Burke’s wife 
that her hus- 
band had 
gone to the 
fire with his 
crew and was 
fighting but 
reinforce- 
ments were 
needed. Ran- 
ger Crisman 
left immedi- 
ately, picking 
up Warden 
Figgins’ crew 
en route, and 
had not re- 
turned at 10 
that night, when another fire started on top Page Moun- 
tain near the corner of four warden districts. Each 
warden with his men made for the fire, with the result 
that a crew of sufficient numbers soon congregated to 
suppress a fire many times its size. An occurrence of 
this kind is rare, of course, but shows that the wardens 
are on their toes and are dependable, and that the system 
can generally be relied upon. 

Of course, a warden can not be selected and equipped 


and then forgotten. It is only natural that he should 





READY TO START FOR THE FIRE LINE 


Fully equipped for the fray, this forest officer and his crew of Minute Men are waiting 
the call to go. 


want to come 
occasionally in 
contact with 
some of the 
officers who 
are directing 
the organiza- 
tion. The 
personal con- 
tact is stress- 
ed and this is 
supplement ed 
with letters 
which are sent 
out three 
times during 
each fire sea- 
son, or Six 
times a year, 
to Wardens, 
members of 
their crews, 
and others 
whom it is 
felt are or 
should be in- 
terested in fire 
prevention. It has been necessary to maintain a look- 
out system, both because there are certain areas entirely 
devoid of human habitation and also because there are 
a few sections where there is a dearth of suitable warden 
material. On the other hand, certain parts of the For- 
est are solely under observation and protection of the 
warden. Although the time is not yet ripe to depend 
solely upon the wardens and abandon the lookout sys- 
tem, it should ultimately be possible to abandon all the 
lookout stations except those covering uninhabited areas. 


























ISPATCHES just received from Shirley W. 
D Allen, Forester of the American Forestry As- 

sociation, emphasize the exceedingly hazardous 
fire conditions in the far West. Writing from Port- 
land, Oregon, Mr. Allen says: 

“Not since 1910 has the Pacific coast been faced with 
more dangerous fire conditions than the present season 
has brought, and it is generally agreed that without 
splendid advances in fire protection methods, losses would 
exceed those of the worst years in the past. 

“A toll of two lives, one entire community and an 
astounding amount of equipment are grim evidence of 
what carelessness and lightning can do against the ef- 
forts of fire fighters. 

“Two things stand out, however, from which some 
encouragement may be drawn. The first is a compara- 
tively small loss of merchantable timber for the total 
area burned and second the large proportion of light- 
ning fires as against those caused by human carelessness. 


“The greatest loss to merchantable timber has oc- 
curred on the National Forests while losses of equip- 
ment have mounted on private land. 


“During July there were 184 fires on the National 
Forests of Washington and Oregon, 27 of which 
reached a greater area than 10 acres. Up until the last 
of July about 70,000 acres of National Forest land 
had burned over and fire had swept 30,000 acres of 


Lite orest Fire 


S7tuation 


nearby private land. From a total of 999 fires in Ore- 
gon and Washington for the first seven months of the 
year less than half were man-caused. Cost of fighting 
all fires had reached $170,000. 


“A bad series of electrical storms beginning July 12 
was responsible for many fires along the Canadian bor- 
der and on August 2, one large fire was reported to 
have crossed the Asnola River on a log jam into Canada. 
At the same time a Canadian fire on the Pesayton River 
with a 10-mile front was reported headed south three 
miles from the boundary. 


“The most difficult situations have been on the Chelan 
and Colville National Forests in Washington and on the 
Siskiyou and Crater National Forests in Oregon. 


“On August 5, large fires were reported by the Mis- 
soula headquarters on the Pend Oreille and Coeur 
d’Alene National Forests in Idaho, sweeping forward 
with high winds and uncontrolled. On the same date 
Supervisor J. C. Whitham of the Kaniksu National For- 
est in Northeastern Washington, reported the worst 
situation in 25 years. 

“The situation in California, while serious since the 
middle of July, was quieter on August 1, save for the 
Klamath National Forest in the extreme north end of 
the State, where bad brush fires had destroyed five ranch 
properties and were threatening large bodies of green 
timber. 


“Almost 3,000,000 acres of National Forest land on 
the Pacific Coast is closed to use this season and this 
area may be increased if low humidity conditions con- 
tinue.” 


According to the United States Forest Service, fire 
losses on the National Forests from July 1 to July 20, 
1926, as gauged by the expenditures from the fire fight- 
ing fund in the work of suppression, were nearly three 
times as great as in the corresponding period of 1925 
and one-third greater than in the bad fire season of 
1924. The expenditures reported for this period in 
the three years were $337,616 in 1926, $106,133 in 
1925, and $288,127 in 1924. 

The destruction this year has been greatest in the 
Northern District (chiefly Montana and Northern Idaho) 
and the situation there still remains critical The Ka- 
niksu and Pend Oreille Forests suffered most, al- 
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serious on the Coeur 
The num- 


though the situation was very 
d’Alene, Kootenai, Blackfeet and Clearwater. 
ber of fire fighters called for by the Supervisors could 
not be rounded up from civilian sources, and troops 
from Fort Missoula had been secured to assist in fight- 
ing a large fire on the Blackfeet, and from Fort George 
Wright at Spokane to assist in fighting the fires on the 
Kaniksu. Late reports indicate that the weather con- 
ditions are still unfavorable on account of high winds 
and lightning storms. The situation on the Kaniksu was 
reported grave, 36 large fires burning and 65,000 acres 
burned over. On the Blackfeet Forest the Hay Creek 
fire spread badly, covering 10,000 acres on the Forest 
Glacier National Park; on the 


and a large area in 
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Olney Ranger district of this forest lightning fires of 
4,000 acres were reported. Bad fires continued to burn 
on the Coeur d’Alene and Clearwater, one fire on the 
latter Forest reaching 4,500 acres. At last accounts 
2,500 men were fighting the fires in this District. In 
response to a telegraphic request from the District For- 
ester that six men from other Districts who are com- 
petent to handle fire crews report at Spokane as soon 
as possible, the Washington office arranged with the 
District Foresters at Denver and Ogden to furnish three 
experienced Forest officers from each District, and in- 
formation is received that the men are on their way. 
Telegraphic advices indicate that worse atmospheric 


conditions have never been known. 
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Men, Trees and an Idea 


The Genesis of a Great Fire Protective Plan 
By E. T. ALLEN 


~ 


N 1906 a handful of Idaho lumbermen, in a state It is generally believed that to make forestry dis- 


then without vestige of forestry organization and cussion interesting, instead of forbiddingly technical, 


remote from centers of forestry propaganda, took 
a step which probably has exerted more influence on 


forestry 
in this coun- 
try than any 
other except 
the estab- 
lishment 
of a national 
forest admin- 
istration. 
Many agen- 
cies and in- 
fluences came 
later to con- 
tribute in full 
measure, in 
ways not 
then planned 
or foreseen. 
3ut it can 
hardly be de- 
nied that aft- 
er repeated 
failure of 
other _ prin- 
ciples, it is 
the principle 
f private, 
state and fed- 
eral cooper- 
ation that has 
proved — suf- 
ficiently in 
harmony 
with Ameri- 
can thought 
to break 
down past in- 
hibitions and 
clear the 
way for real 
progess now 
sO every- 


Where evident. 


And whether or not it might have 
evolved otherwise in time, its specific genesis was un- 
deniably the Idaho experiment in cooperative pro- 





THE INSPIRATION OF THE “IDEA” 
To protect such property from recurring, devastating fire was the basic thought in the 
organization of the great cooperative forest protection system in the West. These remark- 
able trees are from 12 to 18 feet in diameter and run to 400 feet in height—an unusually heavy 
stand of timber, carrying nearly half a million feet of lumber to the acre. 


it must deal much with living men and living trees. 
But how about a living idea, if it has that appeal in it 


which has 
spread to 
most of the 
United 
States and 
Canada, sup- 
planting the 
class suspi- 
cions of dec- 
ades, welding 
private and 
public agen- 
cies into 
consist- 
ent machin- 
ery through 
which they 
jointly share 
and _ direct, 
for the com- 
mon good, 
not only the 
expendi- 
ture of mil- 
lions but also 
the develop- 
ment of 
method, pol- 
icy and leg- 
islation ; until 
out of chaos 
and conflict 
has arisen a 
depen d- 
able national 
spirit to meet 
all forestry 
problems 
through 
construc- 
tive cooper- 
ation ? 


In 1906 the National Forests were under systematic 
protection, but this was aloof and crude in the light of 
modern methods. Few states went beyond authorizing 


tection under circumstances favorable to its expansion. .fire wardens to be employed in emergency. Private 
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owners were just beginning to progress from the 
emergency fire-fighting stage to the individual em- 
ployment of patrolmen to prevent fires. Even in the 
west, where all these agencies intermingled, their ef- 
forts paralleled independently. There was _ virtually 
no cooperation between or within them; certainly no 
picturing of the problem presented in entirety by any 
region, indicating the joint responsibilities involved. 
With this true of the obviously joint problem of pro- 
tection, even when conducted by neighboring inter- 
ests, how much more hopeless was it elsewhere, and 
how remote intelligent solution of other forestry 
problems having greater possibilities of misunderstand- 
ing and conflict? 

The Idaho idea, in original form, was simplicity it- 
self; it held merely that intermingled private owner- 
ships could gain efficiency and economy by substituting 
for individual protection a trained organization sup- 
ported by pro-rata acreage assessment. Four such 
associations were formed. A logical next step was 
legislation enabling the state to join with its forested 
grant lands on a similar basis. Immediately it also 
proved apparent that both public and forest owners 
had greater confidence in, and more readily accepted 
the authority of, a movement combining business 
competence and state authority than if either alone 
were in command. 

Washington followed with an association covering 
the western part of the state. In 1909 these five 
pioneer organizations formed the Western Forestry 
and Conservation Association to extend the movement 
through the five Pacific Coast states and afford clear- 
ing-house facilities for associations, state forestry de- 
partments and the United States Forest Service. In 
this triple alliance all agencies were on equal footing 
at meetings and on committees. 

At that time, such a movement could hardly have 
started anywhere else, for nowhere else existed the 
same neighboring of private, state and federal forest 
organizations. As it was, the ball thus started rolling 
gathered size and momentum, indicating that through 
accident and favorable circumstances a means had been 
discovered for applying to America’s difficult forest 
problems the inherent genius of Anglo-Saxon peoples 
for accomplishing order through pride in proprietary 
constructiveness, rather than through law and com- 
pulsion. To appeal to this became a definite aim of 
the movement. 

The five pioneer associations of the 
grew to thirty, extending from California to Mon- 


-acific Coast 


tana, in every case cooperating closely with state 
and government forest departments. In most, men and 
money were pooled under one management. Legis- 
lation to facilitate this was promoted by the three 
agencies working together. To increase and equalize 
private effort, compulsory patrol laws were passed 
in the several states. The federal Weeks law funds, 


originally intended for another and temporary pur- 


pose, only in states without National Forests, were 
added to the cooperative system in Oregon and Wash- 
ington with resultant stimulation all round that led in 
all states to continued annual appropriation for this 
purpose. Here also originated the doctrine of setting 
up for each state a specific ideal of joint protection, 
and its cost; so as to give each beneficiary element 
a clear aim of responsibility, rather than mere subsidy 
dollar-matching on a basis of funds accidentally avail- 
able. 

Such clarification of problems naturally resulted from 
having in each coast state separately, and for the 
five jointly through the central alliance, practically 
every detail of forest protection settled by conference 
of all three agencies. These agencies were represented 
by accredited administratives and experts, and by joint 
committees working the year round. In three or four 
years, as early as 1912 and 1913, these conferences 
were being held from San Francisco to Victoria, B. C., 
and covered such subjects as safe-guarding logging 
methods, slash disposal, trail and telephone building, 
possible use of wireless and airplanes, fire weather 
forecasts, report and payroll standardization, lookout 
and signal systems, publicity devices, forest legislation, 
and division of responsibility. British Columbia also 
joined the family officially, participating in all that was 
of joint interest. Canada East was too distant to do 
exactly this but, as in New England and elsewhere, 
timber owners in Quebec borrowed the western asso- 
ciation plan and cooperatively with official agencies, 
placed millions of acres under protection. 

One of the first Pacific Coast steps was develop- 
ment of modern publicity devices for educating the 
public in fire prevention, pooling the cost between 
agencies. Before this, none in America, if anywhere, 
had gone much beyond desultory lecturing, writing, 
and baldly proclaiming the laws’ penalties. Similarly, 
fire-prevention technique and equipment were devel- 
oped by joint committees and covered by field manuals 
used by all forces. Pooled orders for equipment ef- 
fected both standardization and manufacturers’ dis- 
counts. Fire weather forecasting service and humidity 
studies were perfected through cooperation with 
Canadian and American meteorological officials. Air- 
plane assistance by the War Department was similarly 
made possible by cooperative agreement. 

It was a natural consequence of this spirit and ma- 
chinery that both should extend from protection, the 
first nucleus, to all forestry subjects, silvicultural and 
economic. Annual programs and standing commit- 
tees came to deal with these subjects ona similar basis. 
The forest schools sat in. A joint forest policy commit- 
tee pledged association, state and federal forest 
agencies to promote independently no steps that in- 
volved the others without discussion and an attempt at 
harmonious policy. Lumbermen’s organizations along 
other lines, such as manufacturers’ associations came to 
depend on this system as adequate without the necessity 
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for worry or interference. So while individual or 
group minorities might exist in any camp, there became 
available, in either state or national affairs, the corre- 
lated views and dependable responses of competent ma- 
jorities representing both official and private interests. 
These naturally enough, were not without differences, 
but differences were minimized and divested of mis- 
understanding and non-confidence. 

Meanwhile the idea worked in the field as well as 
in council. In these Pacific Coast states are about 
103.585,000 acres of forest land—half the nation’s 
timber supply. The same natural advantages that 





ance is mostly federal public domain which these pri- 
vate agencies have to protect, since the Government 
does not do so in order to perfect a joint system cover- 
ing all timber and reforesting land. This is financed 
about 71 to 74 per cent by lumbermen, 19 per cent by 
the states, and 7 to 10 per cent by Government co- 
operation. The range indicated is seasonal and may be 
even greater, lumbermen having to increase the fund 
in bad years although public appropriations are rather 
Private expenditure is from $1,000,000 to 
$2,000,000 annually. For the merchantable timber, this 


inflexible. 


system is nearly adequate with losses fractional of one 
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THE PROOF OF THE PUDDING 


This second-growth redwood is typical of the new forest that will come on logged-over lands as a result cf systematic, 
cooperative fire protection, and is the happy result of the system which germinated in 1906 and came into real, effective 


operation 


grew these magnificent forests are still unimpaired and 
unless thwarted, will always mke for continuous pro- 
duction. Four-fifths of this area is still timbered. Of 
the cut or burned remainder, three to four-fifths are in 
some stage of restocking. Of the entire forest land 
area, 30 per cent is privately-owned and 2% per cent 
state-owned, so these two ownerships other than fed- 
eral comprise 33,781,000 acres, or practically a third of 
the total. 

About 29,000,000 acres of this, or virtually all that is 
not owned by farmers, is not only under systematic 
protection but also contributes toward extending the 


area to about 43,000,000 acres. The 9,000,000 acre bal- 


in 1909. 


per cent. Reforesting lands included, it is about 73 per 
cent adequate, comparing normal year expenditure 
with estimates of normal year adequacy. This de- 
fection in cost-bearing lies clearly with the public be- 
cause not only is the commercial timber being protect- 
ed but considerable further contribution is made to- 
ward guarding the reforestation. And here the public 
is chief beneficiary. It is generally conceded by all 
sides that a fair distribution of ideal expenditure would 
be half private, quarter state and quarter federal, 
whereas at present lumbermen bear more than this 
and about three-quarters of what is actually done. 

In addition to this organization for protecting exist- 
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ing and future forest resources, the same cooperative 
idea extends to technical and economic affairs. The 
Western Forestry and Conservation Association main- 
tains a research department to aid at actual cost pro- 
gressive owners desiring to investigate forestry pos- 
sibilities. It has already examined nearly a million 
acres of land and contributed much to general for- 
estry knowledge by studies of reforestation, utilizing 
defective timber, slash disposal, etc. Such work also 
goes forward with full cooperative relations between 
association enter- 
prise and that of 
the Forest Serv- 
ice, states, forest 
schools and Brit- 
ish Columbia re- 
search authori- 
ties. Both mate- 
rial and opinions 
are systematical- 
ly interchanged. 

This successful 
operation of “the 
Pacific Coast 
system” has re- 
ceived increasing 
recognition 
throughout t he 
country as a 
possible solution 
to the difficulty 
of uniting fores- 
try interests in a 
common cause. 
Advocated by the 
Forest Service, it 
was approved by 
the Senate com- 
mittee on refor- 
estation and in 
the form of the 
Clarke - McNary 
law became our 
national policy 
after many sug- 
gested policies 
failed in Con- 
gress. Still new 
and imperfectly understood, and with feeble backing by 
appropriation, this has greatly stimulated progress al- 
ready. But outside of statute, the spread of the princi- 
ple is everywhere apparent. That the interests con- 
cerned, as majorities, are no longer apart, but in close, 
constructive relation, is thankfully conceded by all except 
those who are no longer in active touch with American 
forestry progress and so prefer to deny it. By no 
means have the problems been solved and the obstacles 
removed, but the will and genius to do this have been 
marshaled at last, and are at work. 





The Burning Forest 
3y R. W. Farretty 


The azure vault assumes a sombre haze, 
As from the brush the driven ashes vie 
With drifting smoke to pall the summer sky, 
On which the homeless and the helpless gaze. 
The wind of many apprehensive days, 
Unchanging in direction, hurries by, 
The craving of the fiend to satisfy 
In kindling here and there a fiercer blaze. 


Relentless tongues of flame consume and char 
To death the giant pines, and set at naught 
Expedients the burning to restrain. 

The landscape changing to a blackened scar, 
The woods beyond are in the horror caught, 
While crouching Terror begs its god for rain. 





The proof of an experiment is its permanence as a 
policy. After twenty years on the Pacific Coast, with 
the original protection contact succeeded by tremend- 
ously more numerous and difficult problems, with far 
greater inherent differences of interest, the principle 
is being applied more enthusiastically and successfully 
every year. So the story is no longer of an idea, but 
of men and trees after all. 

Lumbermen are taking stock of their lands and find- 
ing that trees have grown, as a result of the system, 

and that cutover 

—— tt Sees. oer. we 

longer only cut- 
over lands but 
new forests to 

|| be studied and 
guarded. Con- 
ferences on to- 
day’s crop prob- 
lems have an 


drifting to those 
of the next crop. 
Hard-boiled 


| 
| 
|| amusing way of 
| 
| 
| 


woods _ bosses 
proudly exhibit 
the second- 
|} growth they 

have seen follow 


Courtesy “Simonds Guide for Millmen” 


their logging. 

Old theories of 

seed-supply and 
reforestation are 

falling before 

wider study and 

joint analysis; 

better methods 

and sounder pre- 

dictions are tak- 

ing their place. 

Old _ controver- 

sies over brush- 

piling and the like 

are proving ab- 

surdly devoted to 

blanket rules 

when the real 

sii answer lies in 
experiments to fit methods to varying actual conditions. 
Forestry is being recognized as the business it is every- 
where but in ink, words or creed; governed by things 
as they are, not as they should be; by fact, not by faith; 
and the forester is learning to be as proud of business 
ideals as of professional ideals. Meanwhile, with a con- 
tinuing balanced contribution by private, state and fed- 
eral agencies of their several peculiar competences; the 
original protective organization is becoming better cor- 
related, more scientific, more efficient. The result is 


both trees and men. 




















“Ol Tolable” and the Firebug 


HE real truth of the matter was that Ezra Whitt— 

Ol’ Tol’able, the people of Meadeville called 

him—was not as young as he used to be. Not 
that you would ever know it from looking at him, for 
he was as erect and hale and hearty as any man twenty 
years younger, but the fact remained he was getting 
along in life. Nevertheless he applied for the position 
of fire warden for Meade Township, and the forestry 
people down in Harrisburg appointed him. 

It was rather a red-letter day for Ezra when he re- 
ceived his commission; and when he pinned the little 
round badge on his coat, his shoulders seemed to grow 
just a trifle straighter and his head just a trifle higher. 
Of course, it was natural there should have been a bit 
of chaffing from the men who were toasting their shins 
around the chuck stove in the rear of the store, but Ol’ 
Tol’able parried their remarks with good humor. Al- 
though he affected to take it all lightly, his pride in the 
wardenship was 
ill concealed, 
and beneath 
his bantering 
attitude it was 
evident that he 
intended to ful- 
fill his duties 
to the letter. 

Ezra was just 
about to leave 
the store box 
wits when Joe 
Hutter came 
stamping into 
the store, mak- 
ing a great 
racket with his 
high topped, 
hobnailed boots 
and booming 
voice. 

He was a 
great swagger- 
ing hulk of a man and was usually tolerated even though 
he wasn’t liked. Joe came elbowing his way up to the 
fire and espied Ezra’s new badge. 

“Hello! What’s this?” Joe cried in mock surprise. 
“The new town constabule?” Then after peering a little 





“Hello! What's this?” Joe 


closer, and glancing around to see whether the boys were 
getting the benefit of his humor, he continued: “No, 
‘tain’t neither. Its solid silver and proclaims to all and 
sundry that our ven’rable feller citizen Ezra Whitt, 
better known as Ol’ Tol’able, is a forest fire warden, b’ 
gosh.” 





CLEPPER 


With that he drew out a voluminous red bandanna 
and made a great pretense of shining up the little bright 
shield on Ezra’s lapel. 

“Why, Ezra,” he exclaimed, “I didn’t know the State 
appointed old men for such jobs.” 

A mean cut, as he had intended it to be, for even 
though Ezra was still an active man he was growing 
sensitive about his age. 

“How do you calculate you're going to like the job?” 
Joe asked, trying to get a rise out of him. 

“Tol'able, Joe, tol’able,” Ezra replied mildly, giving 
the characteristic answer for which he gets his nick- 
name. 

Evidently Joe felt that he had made his point, for 
he burst into a great shout of laughter, and Ezra went 
out with the guffaws ringing in his ears. 

Now the people in and around Meadeville are very 
careful in their attitude towards other’s property, and 
so Ol’ Tol’able 
wasn’t trou- 
bled with fires 
in the town- 
ship, Then, 
too, having for 
fire warden a 
man like Ezra, 
whom every- 
body knew and 
respected, help- 
ed in getting 
the local public 
in sympathy 
with the State’s 
fight for forest 
protection. 
During spare 
time Ezra could 
often be seen 
tramping 
through the 
woods, tacking 
up signs, “Pre- 
vent Forest Fires—It Pays.” One November afternoon 
shortly before deer season opened Ezra was patrolling 
along Upper Mingo Creek, when he heard the sharp 
crack of a rifle. He hurried through the woods and 
suddenly beneath the dark cover of a spruce tree came 
upon a newly killed doe lying in a bed of blood-stained 
leaves. It was a simple matter for him, an experienced 
trapper and woodsman, to follow the fresh tracks of the 
illegal hunter, and in a little time he overtook Joe Hutter. 

A forest fire warden is a game warden, ex officio, as 
everybody knows; and so Ezra reported the killing. The 


cried in mock surprise. 
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upshot of the matter was that Joe was hauled up before 
Sam Decker, the Justice of the Peace, and fined to the 
limit. 

Legally Joe’s apprehension fell squarely within the 
definition of Ezra’s duty, but there were many people 
who thought the old man’s action undiplomatic in view 
of Joe’s unsavory reputation. After the trial Joe met 
Ol’ Tol’able before the store. 

“What the hell is it any of your business if I did 
shoot a doe?” Joe asked in an ugly temper. 

“Why, that’s what I’m commissioned for,’ Ezra re- 
plied soothingly. 

“You ain't a game warden; you’re a fire warden, an’ 
a dam’ poor excuse of one at that.” 

Ezra retorted patiently, “you have 
And with that he turned 


“All right, Joe,” 
no one to blame but yourself.” 
his back. 

Joe swore a while longer, and even threatened to do 
the old man personal violence, but, finally calmed down 
when Ol’ Tol’able stood up to him. 

Those who had heard Joe’s threats could guess with 
fair accuracy what course he would take to get even. 
In a couple of days a raring, tearing 
Fortu- 


Sure enough! 
forest fire broke out over on Pine Mountain. 
nately Ezra had loyal cooperation from the local people, 
and after a whole night and half a day of fighting they 
put it out. 

It did not require exceptional mentality on any one’s 
part to put two and two together, and lay the fire to 
Joe Hutter. This was 
the incontrovertible fact that the fire had not started 


That is, except for one thing. 


until nearly noon; and as Joe had been loafing around 
the village store since early in the morning, he had a 
perfect alibi. He might have been eliminated entirely 
had he not been about half full of moonshine and made 
some drunken remarks about Ol’ Tol’able’s ability as a 
fire fighter . , 

“He'll singe his darned whiskers off,” Joe jeered in 
maudlin glee. “If he don’t dry up and blow away.” 

But this was only the beginning of Ezra’s troubles. 
Four more fires broke out within the next week and each 
was so located that it took the hardest kind of fighting 
Ol’ Tol’able kept steadily on the job and 
It was the 


to conquer. 
had no difficulty getting men to assist him. 
mystery of what started them that nearly drove him 
frantic. For, as Ezra bitterly complained to Mary, 
his daughter, it was one thing to guess the cause of a 
fire, but an entirely different matter to get evidence to 
prove it. Of clues he had not a shred. When the 
report of each fire had come in, Joe Hutter was in- 
variably to be found, usually making himself purposely 
conspicuous, in the village. Certainly there was nothing 
to indicate that he had deliberately set the fires, but on 
the other hand, Ezra argued, it didn’t seem possible that 
any one else in the neighborhood would be mean enough 
to do it. 

To Ezra the situation was rapidly becoming intoler- 
able. He began to feel that the numerous destructive 


fires that had occurred lately were the result of his own 
personal inefficiency. 

“Tf I could only catch the person who is doing it,” 
he said one night to Mary, “I believe that would stop 
them for good and all.” 

“Well, if that’s all that’s bothering you, I'll catch 
him for you myself.” 

“I'd like to know how you would do it.” 

“Oh, easily,” she asserted with such delightful cock- 
sureness that Ezra was forced to laugh despite his trou- 
ble. ‘Easily, Daddy. You just run along to bed—it’s 
10 o’clock—and let me think this out.” 

Her father gone, Mary drew a chair before the open 
fire, threw a fragrant birch log on the embers, and seri- 
ously considered the problem. There were several ac- 
knowledged facts which bore directly on the case, and 
these she checked off on her fingers. Why should any 
one set fires, she asked herself? Surely, it did no one 
good. Revenge? Yes. All right. That’s point number 
one. Now, who were her father’s enemies? He had 
only one. Joe Hutter. All right for that. Point num- 
Well, how did Joe set the fires? 
ran against a snag. Was she even sure that he had set 
How could he have been two places at once? 


ber two. Here she 
them ? 
When each fire had started Joe was in the village; that 
was indisputable. But suppose he—? The force of the 
idea came so quickly that she rose unconsciously and 
went to the door, as if she needed to consider this in 
the open where her thoughts would be unconfined even 
by walls. 

It was a beautiful evening, but the sky portended rain. 
Well, she reflected, that was just as well; let it pour. 
She would then have another day to think about it. 
With her face happily illuminated by the light of her 
idea, she smiled, drew several deep breaths of the in- 
vigorating, forest scented air, and went in. 

As she had surmised, the following morning there 
came a light shower which, however, ceased almost as 
quickly as it had begun. But no fires were reported. 
When evening came she sat opposite her father. 

“Daddy, I’ve been thinking about this fire matter and 
I believe we have it solved.” 

“What’s that?” Ezra ejaculated in sudden surprise. 

“That is, I mean that it can be solved. Now if you 
will promise to do just as I say, and no more, I'll 
explain.” 

Ol’ Tol’able obediently said the word, and Mary un- 
folded her scheme. 

“Now, it’s this way. First of all you will have to 
spend the night out. You must go down to Joe Hut- 
ter’s place on Thirsty Creek and climb the bluff behind 
the barn, when you will be able to see any one leaving 
the house. It will be dark, but a person will be plainly 
visible crossing the clearing. 

“Yes, but 

“All right. 
follow him. 
go through the woods quieter than a fox. 





Now, if Joe leaves the house you are to 
That will be easy for you because you can 
Joe will prob- 
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ably stop at a certain place, transact his business, and 
then leave. That will be your opportunity. After Joe 
has gone you must go to the place where he was, and 
there, I think, you will find enough evidence to prove 
him a firebug.”’ 

“Where will he go, and what will he do?’ Ezra 
asked in genuine amazement. 

“That is just what I don’t know and what you are 
to find out. But, above all, don’t try to stop Joe in 
whatever he does, because if you do you'll not get any 
evidence.” 

Completely mystified, he gave the required assurance 
the second time, and reached for his hat and coat 
behind the door. 

It was about an hour after dawn when Ezra re- 
turned. Mary was sitting before the fire. After he 
had warmed himself 
and had eaten, she 
asked for results. 

“Nothing,” he said 
laconically and in ob- 
vious discouragement. 

“Nothing happened ? 
Why, tell me.” 

“Well, I did just 
as you. said, I 
watched from _ the 
bluff until about 3 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when I noticed a 
light in the house. It 
only lasted a_ few 
minutes and then went 
out. Presently I saw 
Joe cross the clearing 
and I followed. He 
headed up the creek, 
keeping well in the 
brush, and_ circled 
around until he took 
the trail crossing 
Beech Knob, He 
hiked along cautious 
like for over an hour, until he struck the big timber 
at Hemlock Hollow. Here he halted and listened, and 
then climbed an oak knoll on the other side of the 
ravine. He stopped again and looked at the sky for 
the longest time, and, then without doing another 
thing, he turned about and went home.” 

“Went home ?” 

“Yep.” 

“And, is that all?” 

“Every bit. I went up to where he had stood 
on the knoll, but there wasn’t anything there, and since 
he hadn’t done anything, like you said he would, I came 
home, too.” 

“Poor Daddy; I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, it ain't your fault, Mary, I just sort of cal- 
culated that I had him, and then he up and did noth- 





“I could see just the faintest flicker of light for a moment, 
then all was dark.” 


ing. What beats me, though, is how you knew he 
would do that much.” 

“Never mind that now. I'll have to think some more.” 
She watched him as he dispiritedly crossed the room. 
“I'm so sorry, Daddy,” she repeated. 

While her father slept she thought of what might 
have caused the scheme to fail. Then like a flash it 
came to her for, chancing to glance through the window, 
she saw the first scattered drops of another shower on 
the pane. The rain stopped before noon, and by sunset 
the leaves in the woods at the rear of the house had been 
dried effectually by the brisk autumnal wind. 

This decided her. She waited through the short eve- 
ning with well concealed impatience, and immediately re- 
tired when her father declared it bed time. Shortly 
after midnight she stole down the stairs, with her shoes 
in her hand, and, draw- 
ing on a heavy sweat- 
er, quietly opened the 
kitchen door and hur- 
ried through the 
gloom of the moon- 
less night in the direc- 
tion of Thirsty Creek, 
where Joe MHutter’s 
cabin lay squat and 
black in the clearing. 
Meanwhile, in his 
room under the eaves, 
Ezra slept serene and 
all unconscious of his 
daughter’s departure. 

Ol Tol’able rose 
early, as was his cus- 
tom, and_puttered 
around the yard split- 
ting kindling. Then 
wondering why Mary 
had not as yet risen, 
he called to her. Upon 
receiving no answer, 
he went to her room 
and found that she 
had gone. He had gone to the door for the tenth 
time to look for her when she came up the road in 
strong swinging strides accompanied by Sam Decker, 
Justice of the Peace. 

“Good morning, Daddy,’ Mary called smilingly, her 
cheeks flushed with the brisk exercise and her chestnut 
hair blowing in the breeze. Ezra placed a chair for 
Sam, and Mary set to work hastily to brew coffee. 

“Well, Daddy, we've caught the firebug,” she said. 

“What ?” 

“Tt’s a fact, Ezra,” Sam acknowledged. “He’s caught. 
Evidence complete. I’m holding him in default of bail.” 

“Who?” Ezra asked completely bewildered. 

“Why, Joe Hutter. But Mary did it. She came 
down to the house this morning, routed me out of bed, 
and made affidavit to having witnessed Joe Hutter set a 
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Those “Harmless” Surface Fires 


By WALTER J. 


IRE is and always has been the great arch enemy 


of our forests. Other enemies, such as tree dis- 


eases, parasites, insects and drought each take their 


toll—not a small one in the aggregate—but Mother Na- 
ture patiently makes good 
these losses. She salvages the 
dead timber and converts it in 
her laboratory into a mois- 
ture-retaining mulch and plant 
food for another generation 
of trees, and growth balances 
loss in the long run. Man 
may cut and slash with little 
or no care for the future and 
vet perhaps live to see a new 
forest springing up from 
chance left tree seedlings here 
and there or from the occa- 
sional hidden seeds carried by 
winds and birds. But always 
and in every case only if fire 
is kept out. 

Under proper management 
any forest can be utilized 
without destroying it. Mature 
timber, which in the course 
of nature would succumb to 
its natural enemies, is_har- 
vested and the forest not only 
perpetuates itself naturally but 
actually produces more and 
better timber over a period of 
years. But here again only if 
fire ts kept out. 

For your forest fire when 
it runs through the slash that 
follows recent lumbering 
leaves only barren waste. Not 
only does it destroy the small 
timber left from cutting, but, 
often consumes vegetable por- 
tions of the soil, down to the 
pure mineral soil. Following 
this comes erosion and the de- 
structive rush of unchecked 
waters. When another forest 
will cover such an area can 
only be thought of in centuries. These are the kind of 
fires one reads about in the papers; the sensational 
kind; the kind that do great, obvious, immediate and 
measurable damage. 


There is another not so sensational. Its cost does 





THIS GREAT OLD WESTERN PINE IS A MUCH- 
SCARRED VETERAN OF CONSTANT WAR 
WITH SURFACE FIRE BUT DESPITE ITS MANY 
INJURIES IS STILL A PROLIFIC SEED BEARER stand is already full, they 


PERRY 


not touch us but will certainly fall on our grandchil- 
dren and their children’s children. This is the light 
surface fire. The kind which people now-a-days as a 
matter of course go out and extinguish, but which a 
few years ago they just let 
burn until they went out. 
People said, “these fires do 
not kill the good and big tim- 
ber anyway, and they make 
the grass better.’ They were 
substantially correct in both 
statements. But were abso- 
lutely wrong in thinking that 
the present stand of “good 
and big timber’ would last 
forever without being rejuve- 
nated by young stock coming 
in to replace the old trees 
dying from natural causes. 
These ground fires do kill the 
young trees, and beetles, fun- 
gi, and other parasites, do 
continue to kill the old trees. 
So, where these seemingly 
harmless fires occur frequent- 
ly, the final result is a dying 
and decadent forest, unable to 
renew itself. 

The natural process of re- 
generation in our southwest 
pine forests is this: Pine 
commences to bear seed when 
a good pole size—say 50 years 
old 


as long as it is a living tree. 


and continues to do so 





Some produce seed every two 
or three years, with an occa- 
sional general crop of great 
abundance. Many of these 
seed find the soil and germi- 
nate. Myriads of young trees 
die from drought the first year 
unless it happens to be an 
abnormally wet one. Many 
others survive, and if the 


linger along for five or six 
years and finally die from lack of light and soil mois- 
ture—unable to compete in the struggle with older tree 
roots already in possession of the soil. When a tree is 
felled, or dies from any cause, these seedlings are 
able to secure necessary light and moisture. They rap- 
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idly spring up 
and take pos- 
session of the 
opening. Thus 
the virgin stand 
tends naturally 


to be in groups 
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THE ARGUMENT THAT SURFACE FIRES DO NOT INJURE BIG TIMBER IS BELIED BY THIS PIC=- 
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must be pro- TURE. NOTE THE UNHEALTHY CONDITION OF THE TREES FOLLOWING SURFACE FIRES IN SLASH 


tected primari- 
ly from fire, 
and secondly from intense grazing, especially from sheep 
and goats which run a close second to fire in destruc- 
tiveness to young pine seedlings. 

Here is a tale of what repeated surface fires have 
done, as told by an old western yellow pine. This 
ancient veteran is one of a very thin and scattered stand 
of mature and 
over - mature 
trees and shows 
a fire scar run- 
ning nearly half 
way around its 
base and ex- 
tending up the 
trunk some 8 
feet. The site 
upon which it 


grows is ideal 
for the species 
—the land 
could easily 
Carry four 
times as much 
timber, of far 
better quality. 
Well, why 
doesn’t it? The 
answer is plain- 
ly recorded in Se. 
the stump of 
this old tree; 
bound in gnarl- 


FOLLOWING LUMBERING. 





THE “HARMLESSNESS” OF SURFACE FIRES IS NO LONGER OPEN TO DISPUTE. THEY DAMAGE 
THE POTENTIAL FOREST BY THE DESTRUCTION OF GROUND COVER AND KILL THE YOUNG 
TREES WHICH HAVE ALREADY GOTTEN A GOOD START BUT LACK STRENGTH TO RESIST THE 


SUCH CONDITIONS INVITE INSECT ATTACK 


ed wood and embalmed in pitch it is all written clearly. 
Let’s read it. 

The old fellow is 345 years old. He started life in 
1578. In 1577 there had been a heavy crop of pine 
seed from which resulted a thick stand of young trees 
the following spring. So crowded were they that this 
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tree in 1629, then 51 years old, had only attained a 
diameter of 4% inches. In that year came a fire which 
burned one-fourth of the way around the base but at 
the same time killed some of the tree’s competitors. 
After another 34 years, in 1663, the old wound had 
healed entirely but the 
pine itself was still too 
much crowded by its fel- 
lows and had_ reached 
only a -inch diameter. 
Then occurred another fire 
which burned it half-way 
around, but relieved it of 
all competitors save two. 
This scar the tree was 
never able entirely to heal, 
for while it made fair 
growth, another fire in 
1682 reopened the wound. 
Aided by deep soil and 
abundant moisture it was 
rapidly closing this with 
new tissue when yet an- 
other fire came along in 
1705. At this time a dead 
log was lying against this 
tree and its two com- 
panions and all three were 
badly burned. This in- 
jury was the most serious 
it ever received. But now 
practically free from com- 
petition because of this 
fire, rapid growth was 
resumed. This was checked 
13 years later and all the 
new work undone by a 
fire in 1718. Then fol- 





variably killed by each fire. In 1758 a light burn oc- 
curred, followed by a more serious one 38 years later. 
At this time, although it had reached the age of 218 
years, the tree was putting on thick rings of growth in 
its uninjured side and rapidly laying wood over the edges 
of the great burn. Then 
repeated fires made futile 
this healing work. They 
Came am 8810. 1817. 
1824, 1839, 1854 and 
1874. Since this time— 
49 years—the tree records 
no additional burn, prob- 
ably because there has not 
been sufficient material on 
the ground about it to 
carry fire. When cut in 
1923 the tree was sound 
except for this scar, and 
was in seed-bearing con- 
dition. 

Of course, there may 
have been more than these 
16 known fires. Quite pos- 
sibly there were some 
which left no record on 
this particular tree. But 
even if there were not, 
the longest single uninter- 
rupted period for restock- 
ing had been 38 years. 
The net result is one soli- 
tary 60-year-old offspring 
from this group of three 
350 - year-old trees, and 
even this is so badly dam- 
aged by porcupines as to 
be valuable only for seed- 


lowed a period of 30 years : bearing. 

rest, no fire occurring un- THE SCAR THIS VETERAN BEARS IS NEARLY 8 FEET Doubtless this one tree 
aS HIGH AND RUNS ALMOST HALF WAY ROUND THE , 

til 1748 when the scar was TREE. READ THE STORY AND LEARN HOW IT HAS has started tens of thou- 
much enlarged in all di- RECORDED ITS OWN TRAGIC STRUGGLE FOR SURVIVAL sands of seedlings in its 


rections. Luckily the tree 
had filled with pitch and insect borers had not attacked 


it, otherwise the fire would have followed their sawdust- 
packed holes and burned the tree to a shell. As it was, 
the scarred face would merely blaze fiercely for a while 
until the heat drew out enough pitch to drown the fire. 


But around the edges of the scar the new wood was in- 


time. Does any question 
remain as to why they are not in evidence now? Doesn't 
it all prove rather conclusively that while light fires do 
not kill large timber, they do prevent reproduction? 
There appears to be no great odds one way or the other 
on the final result whether an existing forest is destroyed, 
or a potential forest prevented, and the original stand 
merely allowed to die. The end of both is desolation. 











How Maryland Cares for Her 
Roadside Trees 


By F. W. BEsLey 


- 


State Forester of Maryland 


HE good roads movement, starting in Maryland 


about twenty years ago, created the Maryland 


roadside tree problem. There were many trees 
along the roadside, not by design, but simply because 
they did not interfere with anything or anybody in 
particular, 

When the road building program, involving the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars, was begun, rapid changes 
followed. The road builder had but one idea, and that 
was to put the road through, and anything that offered 
the least interference must give way. It was inevitable 
that many thousands of trees along the highway should 
be destroyed or 
badly damaged, 
often needlessly, 
in road _ building. 
In those early 


days there were 


many tree lovers 
who made protest, 
but in the fever- 
ish excitement of 
getting good 
their 


roads, pro- 


tests were gener- 
ally overruled by 
popular clamor to 
sacrifice every- 
thing that imped- 
ed road develop- 
ment. 
builder argued 
that this strip of 
land, called the 
right-of-way, was 
dedicated to road 
purposes, and that there could be no valid objection to 
using any or all parts of it for road building. This 
argument was usually conclusive, and unless the right- 


The road 


8) ay « 


of-way was very wide, comparatively few trees were 
left within its limits. 

Then there were telephone, telegraph, 
light and power companies—public service corporations 
with acquired rights—their wires extending along practi- 
cally all of the highways, and in most cases, passing over 
or through the trees. Naturally, these companies were in- 
terested in eliminating the trees as serious obstacles to 
the maintenance of their lines. It had become common 


and electric 
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HOW NOT TO DO IT 


These beautiful old trees along the roadside have been unmercifully hacked, 
their beauty of contour entirely ruined, to accomodate overhead wires. 


practice to hack the tops out of the trees or otherwise 
mutilate them to give clearance to the wires, or to cut 
them down entirely where it could be done with im- 
punity. The wonder is that any trees were left. The 
only one to protest with any effectiveness was the abut- 
ting landowner, since in most cases he owned a fee in 
the land and had a legal claim to the trees. But, except 
in villages and thickly settled places where shade trees 
were of higher value, he was generally indifferent, or 
felt that protest was hopeless. 

The farmers objected to trees along the roadway be- 
cause they interfered with their field crops, so that in 
the rural sections 
the landowner 
could not be de- 
pended upon to 
protect the trees, 
but was rather in- 
clined to destroy 
them. With these 
destructive forces 
at work, and no 
public agencies to 
oppose them, road- 
side trees had lit- 
tle chance. 

Such were the 
conditions in 
Maryland prior to 
1914 when the 
first organized ef- 
fort was made to 
protect the re- 
maining trees 
along the high- 
ways. Good roads 
connected practically all of the cities and towns. The 
automobile made it possible for almost everyone to 
reach the open spaces, and as people traveled along the 
improved highways, the ugliness of the roadside became 
particularly noticeable. Trees and fences were plastered 





with advertising signs of every description—cardboard, 
wood and tin—many of them faded and tattered, and in 


There were mutilated 
trees with bare stubs projecting from their scarred 
trunks, like arms raised to high Heaven in protest to 
such sacrilege—their shorn branches lying in a tangled 
mass by the roadside. Such a condition could not fail 


various stages of dilapidation. 
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attention of who had the least 


It did attract attention and led 


to attract the 
sense of the esthetic. 


anyone 


to the enactment of what is known as the Roadside Tree 
Law. 

It would be over-stating the case to say that this law 
was the result of a popular demand. It was rather the 
work of a small group of people genuinely interested in 
improving the appearance of the highways. Their 
effort had the approval, if not the active support of the 
great majority of people. Along with such slogans as 
“Good Roads for Everybody” came the newer one of 
and it met a 


“Beautify the Highways,” generous re- 


sponse. This new movement was opposed by the farm- 
ers generally—a class that has always exerted a strong 
influence in the Maryland Assembly—not that they ob- 
jected, particularly, to beautifying the highways, but 
they feared that it might prevent the removal of trees 
bordering their fields and cause the planting of trees on 


The Good 


MAXWELL 


MB Leary Jc G2i 4B St 


half-way measure would suffice. The law defined road- 
side trees as all trees planted by the forest wardens or 
existing trees 3 inches or more in diameter, measured 
two feet above the ground, and growing within the right- 
of-way of any public road, including trees in towns and 
cities; placed the protection of roadside trees under the 
police powers of the state; eliminated advertising signs 
within the highway limits and on private property where 
the owners’ consent has not been given; placed the 
trimming or removal of roadside trees under a permit 
system, the applicant paying the cost of supervision and 
inspection; and provided for the planting of trees along 
the highways, either by the state, or in cooperation with 
individuals or organizations. 

The first public activity under the new law and as 
part of the movement to beautify the highways was the 
tearing down of advertising signs. Much publicity was 


given to the law and an organized campaign started. 





IN THE ROADSIDE SIGN NATURE FINDS A HEAVY COMPETITOR FOR “HONORS” AS AN OUTDOOR DECORATOR 


It has been aptly said in the campaigns to protect the beauty of our highways by the control of sign posting—‘‘Somewhere 
behind these signs may be found the lovely natural landscape of our state.” 


highways adjoining farm lands. The bill was amended 
to meet this objection in part and finally passed, giving 
the Forestry Department full authority in the administra- 
tion of the law. No appropriation was made for en- 
forcing it, so the opposition was happy in the belief that 
the law would be ineffective. This action, however, had 
been anticipated in part by the framers of the act who 
inserted a provision for collecting the costs of control 
work from those who were granted permits to trim trees, 
which in most cases would be the pole line companies. 
The Forestry Department by using its existing organi- 
zation and with few changes put the law in operation 
without delay. 

Here was an experiment in state control over road- 
side trees—the first to be tried—and none realized the 
difficulties better than its sponsors. Any law that raises 
the question of property rights is destined for some 
hard knocks, and this one was not an exception. But 
there were some 2,000,000 trees to be protected and no 


Posters publishing the provision of the law were widely 
distributed. Volunteer helpers were called for and there 
was a splendid response from civic organizations, the 
Boy Scouts, and others, who were willing to cooperate 
with the tree wardens in removing advertising signs. 
A badge and instructions were given to each volunteer, 
and June 20, 1914, was designated as “Sign board day.” 

3ill-boards and posters were collected by the wagon- 
Many miles of highways were cleared of advertis- 
ing signs. There was no one who read the papers or 
saw the special posters who did not know that advertis- 


load. 


ing within the right-of-way of highways was prohibited 
by law. Many protests were lodged by advertisers and 
suits threatened by some property-owners, who were 
getting revenue from advertising, but not a single case 
was ever prosecuted. Public sentiment had been crys- 
talized, and the result was most gratifying. 

When new advertising signs appear on the highways 
a notice to the advertisers together with a copy of the 
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law is usually sufficient to se- 
cure their prompt removal. A 
number of cases have been 
prosecuted and fines imposed 
for failure to remove signs 
promptly, or cases where ad- 
vertisers have put up signs af- 
ter once being notified of the 
law. The road patrolmen, act- 
ing under instructions of the 
State Roads Commission, have 
been of the greatest assistance 
in clearing state highways of 
advertising signs. 

This law does not reach the 
bill-boards that are outside of 
the right-of-way of the high- 
ways. Yet grow- 
ing sentiment against billboards 
number of 


there is a 
generally, and a 
companies who had previously 

used outdoor advertising have ceased to do so because of 
unfavorable public reaction. 

The growing practice forces the question for every 
state: How can we eliminate the huge billboards which 
block the landscape as viewed from our main highways? 
Here in Marvland we have exhorted, we have pleaded, 
we have legislated, and not only are the billboards still 
with us but they are becoming more numerous and of 
larger size. In many states, including Maryland, they 
have been legislated off the limits of the highways them- 
selves only to be placed bigger and brighter at points 
just back of the rights-of-way. Organized efforts to 
boycott the products advertised have made little progress 


“BEAUTIFY THE HIGHWAYS!” 


The value of the Maryland law for the beautification of highways is exemplified in the trim- 
supervision, 
if at all. 


ming of these maples along the Boulevard. Done under careful 


beauty of the trees suffers very little, 





Maryland State Department of Forestry 





Maryland State Department of Forestry 


TRIMMING UNDER SUPERVISION IN MARYLAND 


Red cedars along the Baltimore-Washington Boulevard, near Beltsville, which have been care- 
fully and properly trimmed under state supervision to accomodate overhead wires. 


and attempts to tax them out of existence have not been 
successful because any tax high enough to discourage 
their use provides the advertisers with valid objections 
against the constitutionality of the acts on the grounds 
of discrimination. Neither have the efforts to get prop- 
erty-owners along highways to prohibit the erection of 
billboards on their property been successful, because the 
billboards are a source of revenue to them. 

One of the most effective ways of putting the bill- 
boards out of business, I believe, is by the planting of 
trees along the highways. A tree-lined highway is al- 
most always free of billboards, simply because the two 
A line of trees shuts out an un- 

interrupted view of the bill- 

boards, which is essential for 
If you 


cannot go together. 


effective sign display. 
will observe the location of 
highway billboards, you wili 
note that they are usually 
placed along clear stretches of 
the road where visibility from 
rapidly moving automobiles per- 
mits the reading of the signs 


quickly and_ without © strain. 
Planting trees along the high- 
ways would in a few years 


destroy the use of the bill- 
boards by blotting them out 
and at the same time will en- 
hance the beauty of the roads 
themselves. 

The protection of trees along 
Maryland’s highways presented 
a more difficult problem. The 
immediate concern was to pre- 
vent the mutilation of trees and 
at the same time give sufficient 
clearance to telegraph, tele- 





the natural 
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Fire or Forests? 


loose 


in the 


man’s enemy is 
fire is on the rampage 


its allies—dry weather and 


A° this is written, 
again. Forest 

Northwest. Abetted by 
dry winds—it is driving 


every 


into the nation’s main store- 


house of virgin forests. Through California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana and Idaho, wooded valleys and 
mountain sides are aflame. The red enemy is in the 
National Forests, the National Parks, the state reser- 
vations, the great tracts of private timberland, the 
small homesteads of struggling settlers. 

A thousand tongues of fire are dealing black death to 
some of the finest forests known to mankind. A sinister 
pall of smoke hangs over mountains, towns and cities. 
Wood ashes are falling on housetops and main streets. 
Red embers, wind driven, rift the midday twilight, seek- 
ing new points at which to burn and pillage a part of 


our fair land. 








Men—forest rangers, soldiers, civilians—are on the 
fire lines. The untrained are struggling shoulder to 


shoulder with the trained fire fighters. The strength and 
resources of both are slowly being sapped. Industries 
Mountain towns are 


are being disrupted and stopped. 
Millions of 


evacuating. Railroad lines are being cut. 
people on vacation bent are fleeing for their lives. Here 
and there a human corpse is lying in the blackened 
waste. 

Dry winds abate by night. Another day dawns. The 
Hope rises beneath the sweating 


fire lines are holding. 
The dry winds 


breasts of the weary, red-eyed fighters. 
stir, unleash their winged steeds and race across the sky. 
The red enemy rises from the dry duff, leaps the hard- 
held fire lines and laughs with curses of glee at man’s 
puny defense. 

This is in our own United States. You know it. 
Headlines in the press are telling you there are bad 
fires in the Northwest. You the headlines and 
the first paragraph or two, and say “It’s terrible. For- 
est fires should be stopped.” 

Talk, reader, will not stop forest fires. 
a war of mankind, but not fire in the woods, nor wind 
What is happening in the West today has 
1910. Remember 1924. 


read 


It may stop 


in the skies. 


happened before. Remember 
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Yes, it will happen again and again, until there are no 
more woods in this good land of ours to burn, unless you 
and your neighbor rise up and demand the one thing 


complete preparedness. 





that will stop forest fires 
Mark you, fire in the woods is a public and na- 
tional menace. It is more ruthless, more devastating, 
than uncivilized man. Like savages, it is hiding out 
in every forest and woodlot and thicket throughout 
our forty-eight states, waiting for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to pillage our industries, to poison our springs, 
and to scalp our valleys and hills of their beauty. Un- 
less we Americans—our Government and our States— 
are prepared to meet it at its worst, the end is in- 
evitable. 
Underscore the words—“at its worst.” What does 
it avail to boast that our state and federal fire fighting 
armies are well equipped to meet normal fire hazards 
when we know that an abnormal fire year can wipe out 
all? Economy? It is an idle gesture here. Our Gov- 
ernment and States must equip to meet the worst fire 
equip well, through educational agencies, and 
There is no other way to 





season 
actual fire fighting resources. 
stop fire’s mad career when the weather and wind join 
forces. 

Yes, trees by the hundreds and thousands of acres— 
the growth of hundreds of years,—green trees,—are 
passing into blackness. Take off your hats to the 
small armies of brave men from the Forest Service, the 
Park Service, the state services and the private timber- 
lands, who day after day in unbearable heat, are fight- 
ing the red enemy that your country and mine may 
not be despoiled. They are doing all that is humanly 
possible with the limited money, equipment and numbers 
available. And while paying homage to these fighters 
take a silent oath to become a fighter yourself, behind 
the lines, demanding that your representatives in Con- 
gress and in your State Legislature provide complete 
forest fire preparedness. 

Twenty years of fighting the red enemy has written 
a clear challenge—FIRE OR FORESTS? It is for 
you, reader, to meet it. 
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John Wingate Weeks 


N the recent death of John W. Weeks, late Secretary 
of War, the cause of conservation has lost a virile 
leader whose record is one of constructive accomplish- 
ment. History will probably never do full justice in 
recording Mr. Weeks’ services to conservation because 
he was a quiet and unostentatious worker. To many 
worthy projects he gave freely both of his time and his 
money, but the country at large knew little of how great 
a part he played in making accomplishment possible. 
In his conservation work Mr. Weeks sought results and 
not credit or publicity. His was the rare character which 
asked that his name be kept in the background. 

Among the many services which he rendered in behalf 
of conservation, two stand out preeminently. The first 
was the passage of the Act of March 1, 1911, better 
known as the Weeks Act, which wrote into the laws of 
the United States the principle of federal responsibility 
in maintaining forested conditions at the headwaters of 
our navigable rivers. This law initiated the work of fed- 
eral acquisition of forest lands in influencing the water 
flow of navigable streams in the Eastern United States. 
Since its passage it has been the instrument through 
which the American people are acquiring National For- 
ests east of the Mississippi River. 

The movement which culminated in the Weeks Act 
originated in 1899, the object being a National Park in 
the Southern Appalachians. It was later broadened into 
a program for a system of National Forests throughout 
the White Mountains and the Southern Appalachians, 
but in the years immediately following made little prog- 
ress with Congress until John W. Weeks sponsored the 


legislation and gave it the force of his quiet but vigorous 


personality. He was at the time a member of the 
House of Representatives, and applied himself to the 
task of accomplishment with that admirable determina- 
tion that later characterized his public career. Under 
his leadership the legislation was finally passed, after 
many years of hard legislative campaigning. It is safe 
to say that had not Mr. Weeks enlisted in the cause, 
the Act of March 1, 1911 would not have been passed 
when it was, and possibly never in its original form. 
The other outstanding service of Mr. Weeks to con- 
servation which history will not fail to record is that 
In 1908 he in- 


troduced the first House bill and kept introducing it in 


in behalf of the Migratory Bird Law. 


succeeding sessions until, combined with the McLean 


sill in the Senate, it was finally passed. The measure 
established the policy of federal control and regulation 
of migratory birds. Few conservation measures have 
been so bitterly fought as was this legislation, but Mr. 
Weeks’ leadership, legislative ability and persistent fight- 
ing made possible the winning of what is perhaps the 
greatest legislative victory in the history of game con- 
servation in America. 


John W. Weeks was of the old school of conserva- 
tionists which instilled into the movement a quality of 
public service that made right conquer where the might 
of special and selfish interests sought to override. He 
was one of the few generals who won for the American 
people a charter of that withstood 
all attacks. To him they owe a debt of infinite gratitude. 


conservation has 


Sense and Nonsense 


G YVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH of New York 
recently gave the legislature of that state some 
pithy advice in respect to legislative economy. The 
Governor referred to the great amount of time which 
the legislature devotes each year to the passage and 
consideration of conservation measures, most of which 
are of merely regulatory nature. 

Why, asked the Governor, should the Legislature 
waste its time changing the open season of fox squir- 
tels. the taking of lobsters from lobster pots, the season 
for breeding and possessing ferrets by law, the number 
of tie-ups that can be used in fishing in Chautauqua 
Lake, and so on. More than forty such bills con- 
sumed the time of the New York legislature last session. 
Twenty years ago, it cost the State of New York about 
$600 for every bill passed. The Governor is interested 
to know just what it costs today in the light of in- 
creased prices for everything. Aside from the cost, it 
seems nonsensical to him to take up the time of the 
legislature and the executive office with the passage of 
purely regulatory bills. 


’ 


“The sensible thing,” he told the legislature, “is to 
the Conservation Commission to make rules 
and regulations covering the taking of fish and game 
and wild animals.” 


empower 


The Governor’s advice might well be considered by 
certain committees of the Congress of the United States. 
For example, a sub-committee of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee appointed to investigate grazing on the 
National Forests has, during the last year, spent thou- 
sands of dollars of public funds, put many hundreds of 
people to personal expense, disrupted the work of several 
federal bureaus, and thus far it has produced no construc- 
tive or enlightening report on the subject of its investiga- 
tion. The net result of its work to date is an elaborate 
and dangerous regulatory bill which was introduced in 
Congress and then rather hastily withdrawn when its 
iniquitous features were brought to light. And the 
travesty of it all is that the Forest Service already has 
broad authority to regulate grazing on the National For- 
ests for the best public interests and has been doing it 
efficiently and constructively for twenty years. 























THE GET-AWAY OF THE BLOOMFIELD FIRE, TAKEN FROM THE VANTAGE OF AN AIRPLANE 


Fire Line Briefs 


By Lioyp A. BrisBiIN 





written. 


labor. 
innumerable conflicts in the path 


sweat in the inferno he describes. 





More epics have been lived on the fire line than will ever be 


Each year calls forth its portion of quiet heroism and gruelling 
These terse sentences, vivid as life itself, tell of one of those 


They could only have been written by one who had fought and 


of the forest’s Red Enemy. 








T is sunup on the second day of the Bloomfield 
fire; I have been stung thirty-five or forty times 
by yellow jackets and feel sick. The Forest Sup- 

ervisor sends me to Nevada City for treatment, but 
at 9:00 P. M. the Forest Clerk calls me and says: 
“You’re needed. The Ranger’s wife has just called 
asking for fifty more men. The town of Bloom- 
field looks as though it will be wiped out.” 

Ten miles away Ranger Ray Painter and I stop 
for a couple more men and we can hear the roar 
of the fire. Ray says, “It looks as though we have 
our work cut out for us.” In the glare of the head- 
lights one would think it is snowing, but it is only 
charred manzanita leaves falling. 

Not a soul is asleep in Bloomfield, the men are 
away fighting fire and every woman and child is up, 
dressed and ready to move out, momentarily expect- 
ing that the fire will swoop down and destroy their 
homes. 


The roar of the fire is terrific. It sounds like 


thunder or a distant barrage. The flames go leap- 
ing through the trees which become gigantic torches 
that light up the night. In ten seconds trees one 
hundred and fifty feet tall have every needle burned 
off and are dead. 

A New Mexico Ranger in California, in a strange 
country, at night and trying to fight a forest fire. 
What a helpless feeling one has! No time to scout 
around and find out where the old mining road 
goes. The fire is on you and you have to begin to 
backfire. A backfire against a twenty-five mile wind. 
Can you hold your backfire and keep it from be- 
coming the main fire? The Lord knows, but here 
we go. 

Four men begin backfiring with shovels and car- 
bide lamps, nearly on the run. Twenty of us stay 
behind and with dust try to keep the backfire cooled 
and from leaping into the crown of the trees until 
it eats in against the wind for about ten feet. Then 
we let it go. The crown of manzanita bush suddenly 
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blazes and throws sparks over the line as though 
they had been blown from a blast furnace. A minute 
later and we have half a dozen spotfires over the 
line. A patrolman lets out a howl, men rush back 
and help him beat them out. 

The old road seems to be leading towards the fire 
so men, axes and shovels are brought up and a trail 
is to be cut through. 

I ask, “*Who knows this country?” No one speaks 
for they are all miners from Grass Valley thirty 
miles away. 

Some people think that a Ranger does nothing 
but stroll up and down a fire line in a whipcord uni- 
form directing his men by a few well chosen words. 
Actually he takes an ax, dives in and sets the pace 
for hours. What a romantic life! 

I tell my men since no one knows the country that 
one guess is as good as another so we will put a line 
thus and so. We start, and the line we put through 
is done. Only about a foot wide, half cleaned out, 
but we are so hard pressed it is the best we can do. 
It is crooked, for we dodge around snags and logs. 
My nice straight line is now full of points and sharp 
turns that are so hard to backfire and harder to 
hold. 

The heat is intense and the smoke stifling and 
one feels like giving up—like saying “Hell, what’s 
the use, lets fall back and try another place.” But we 
don’t. We fight on. The line grows harder as we 
hit a brushy area full of manzanita so thick that a 
dog couldn’t crawl through. Ever try cutting brush 
so hard that it will turn the edge of an ax, on a 
black night with a smoky lantern for a light? It’s 
a liberal education and a job guaranteed to manu- 
facture new cuss words, 


“THE ROAR OF THE FIRE IS TERRIFIC. 


IT SOUNDS LIKE THUNDER OR 





It’s 3:00 in the morning now and the men are 
thirsty, tired and hungry. We put that line down a 
hill so steep we have to hold on while we work. We 
hear water running and best of all we see the lan- 
terns of another crew across the canyon coming to 
meet us. 

Then that big fire we saw across the canyon is 
their backfire and the battle’s almost won. If you’ve 
never experienced that grand and glorious feeling 
then you have never fought a crowning, roaring 
spectacular forest fire. : 

We meet and it’s Dwire, a man from home. 
‘“‘Where is Brennan,” I ask, and I find that he has 
gone for something to eat. Brennan is, besides be- 
ing a fire fighter of the first water, the champion 
grub rustler, bar none. I borrow a waterbag and 
take it back to my men backfiring. I can see them 
when one suddenly lets out a whoop and begins a 
dance that would make a Hindu dervish turn green 
with envy. I rush up and find that a few, red hot 
manzanita leaves have fallen down his open collar. 
I laugh and get a dirty look. But I am laughing, 
more from relief, for so far the line has held and 
it begins to look as though we can hold it all. 

I walk on back and find that my backfire crew 
has put out no less than two hundred spotfires rang- 
ing in size from a silver dollar to two acres. That 
comes from backfiring against the wind. By sunrise 
we have the line through, backfired and held, the 
coffee boiling and bacon frying. 

So ended that September night at Bloomfield, 
California. Multiply it by nine days and nights and 
maybe you can begin to see why a fire fighter grows 
sour, disagreeable and short tempered. Well, it’s 
all in the day’s work. 





4 DISTANT BARRAGE. THE FLAMES GO 


LEAPING THROUGH THE TREES, WHICH BECOME GIGANTIC TORCHES LIGHTING UP THE NIGHT” 
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When Trouble Troubled the Delaware Forest 


By Lewis Epwin THEIss 


TANDING beside a window on the upper floor the wind as flames are drawn skyward through a 

of her home, an anxious-eyed woman was watch- drafty chimney. Only the vigorous efforts of a local 

ing a thin column of smoke close at hand that forest ranger and his son had prevented that catas- 
stole upward through the trees of the forest. In the trophe. Although Mrs. Stadden knew the ranger was 
room with her was a woman, helpless in bed, and the subduing the fire, she stood spellbound at her post fear- 
woman’s three-day-old son. No men were about ful of one of those unforeseen occurrences 
the place. The little clearing in which the that so often take place in battles with 
dwelling stood also held a barn, located fire in the forest. Suddenly, what she 
feared happened. At a distance from 
the dying fire she saw a shaft of 
flame suddenly spring upward and 
with incredible rapidity dart 
straight for the barn. And this 
fire was far too large for one 












at the very edge of the forest. And 
this Pennsylvania forest, that stretch- 
ed in every direction as far as the 
eye could see, was now on fire. 
The woman at the window 
was Mrs. Norah Apple Stad- 
den, wife of District Forester 
R. W. Stadden, who was re- 
sponsible for the safety of 
this vast stretch of timber, 
and who was even now deep 
in the forest, fighting fire. 
The mother of the little child 
was the wife of a second for- 
ester, also on duty far away. 
As the column of smoke in 
the forest grew thinner, Mrs. 
Stadden drew a sigh of relief. 
The fire was in the bottom, be- 
side a tiny trout brook where some 
careless trout fisherman had dropped 
a lighted match or smouldering cigar- 
ette. The forester’s house was on the 


man and a boy to handle. 
“What did you do?” I asked 
Mrs. Stadden, for as Fire 
Warden in charge it was up 
to her to handle the situation. 
“T realized at once that the 
ranger and his son would see 
this new fire,” she answered, 
“and I also knew that they 
must have help. It was up to 
me to get it. But none of my 
neighbors had telephones, so I 
knew I must go on foot for help. 
The nearest neighbor was a mile 
away. Turning to the girl who was 
tucked in bed, I told her about the fire 
and said that I would have to leave her 


top of a little eminence. Had the brook- pong anions sshieaamataat while I went for help.” 

‘ : In effect, if not in title, Deputy z ‘ 

side blaze reached the slope that led di- eietees Minnie ak dn aatnnes “Don’t be alarmed,’ I said to her. 

rectly to the barn, it would have gone Forest in Pennsylvania, she has ‘Pete is out there—Pete was the ran- 
° devoted herself tirelessly to the in- oe ae he 

roaring up the hill, sucked upward by taceats vat lilies (Rint. ger-—and if the house is in danger, he 
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will start a backfire at the edge of the barn.’” “Give 
me my baby and go,” said my companion.” 

“So, I laid him beside her, leaving her there help- 
less and alone, while I ran a mile to notify my nearest 
neighbor. He started at once. Back home I ran and 
then on past the house over a mile in the other direc- 
tion, to notify another neighbor. He, too, came at my 
summons, bringing with him a man in his employ. This 
little force proved enough. In a few hours the fire was 
out, and peace settled down for the night over the little 
house on Snow Hill.” 

“I suppose that was as bad a scare as you ever got,” 
I said. 

“Scared? No, we were not scared. It never occurred 
to either of us to be frightened. We were just two for- 
esters’ wives living through the strenuous days of the 
fire season.” 

Strenuous enough those days are, too, for any fores- 
ter’s wife. For Mrs. Stadden they had been more than 
strenuous. She had been more than just a Forester’s 
wife. In effect if not in title she had been Deputy Dis- 
trict Forester. For months after her husband had been 
sent to take charge of his district in the Pennsylvania 
State Forest, Mrs. Stadden managed matters at home 
during his absence—and that was most of the time. She 
gave overnight permits to fishing parties; assigned camp 
sites; instructed campers as to what kind of wood they 
might use for fuel and where to cut it; assisted Camp 
Councillors in establishing girls’ camps, for Mr. Stad- 
den’s district is in the very heart of the Pocono summer 
resort region; and in innumerable other ways she carried 
on while her husband was taking care of the field work 
necessary to the organization of his territory. 

When the present system of fire protection was put 
into operation and Mr. Stadden had to organize fire 
fighting units in every township in his district, he packed 
a tent and a supply of grub in the back of his Ford, 
and with Mrs. Stadden on the front seat beside him, 
set forth. Thus, she became acquainted with the local 
fire wardens and with the entire working of the fire- 
fighting system. Realizing how well qualified Mrs. Stad- 
den had become, the State Forestry officials appointed 
her Special Forest Fire Warden, giving her authority 





: “ 











THE FORESTER’S HOUSE AT SNOW HILL 


This is the Pike County Fire Lookout Station. High Knob is seen in the middle distant 
back ground. This view is from the tower, looking directly north. 





under the law to 
compel anyone to 
fight fire Thus 
equipped, Mrs. Stad- 
den took full charge 
at headquartets when 
her husband was ab- 
sent. 

At Snow Hill, on 
that same little barn 
toward which Mrs. 
Stadden saw the 
header of flame go 
racing, is an obser- 
vation tower. It is 
one of a number in 
the Delaware For- 
est, of which Mr. 
Stadden has had 
charge since his re- 
turn from France 
in 1919. To gain it, 
one scrambles up the 
perpendicular ladder 
on the side of the 
building, then 
mounts toward the 
comb of the roof, 
and goes up another 
little ladder to the 
tower. When Mrs. 





Stadden was in 
THE OLD WOODEN FIRE 
TOWER ON THE BARN 
AT SNOW HILL 
Up this tower Mrs. Stadden 
climbed many times when the 
wind was so fierce she had to 
crawl to keep from being blown 
off. It has now been replaced 
by a steel structure. 


charge of Snow Hill 
she had to be in this 
watch tower at least 
once every hour 
from daylight to 
dark. When smoke 
was seen, she had to 
locate it, and since the view from the tower includes 
many thousands of acres of mountain land, this was not 
always an easy task. Sometimes it was necessary to call 
up other towermen and by triangulation determine where 
the fire was. Then Mrs. Stad- 
den had to order out the prop- 
er fire crews. 

One day in the autumn of 
1922, when, after months of 
drought, the Pennsylvania for- 
est was as dry as tinder, Mrs. 
Stadden saw a new fire spring 
up in the forest at a time when 
every available man for miles 
around was already in the for- 
est fighting fire. She was at 
her wits’ end. Suddenly, far 
down the road, she heard a 
motor-car roaring along. “Be 
they princes or paupers,” she 
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said to herself, “the men in that car are going to fight 
that fire!’ Down from the tower she scrambled, and 
out to the road she ran, just in time to plant herself 
in front of the onrushing automobile. Then happened 
another of those unexpected occurrences connected with 
forest fire fighting. The motor-car roared up the hill 
and stopped before Mrs. Stadden’s uplifted arm. It 
was jammed with men. And they were a fire crew that 
had just whipped a blaze and were rushing back to 
their headquarters ! 

Watching for fires and ordering out fire crews, how- 
ever, was only a part of Mrs. Stadden’s task. All fires 
are reported promptly to headquarters. Mrs. Stadden 
had to make a complete record of these and keep track 
of them. As soon as a fire is extinguished, the fact is 
also reported to headquarters, and checked on the fire 
chart. Like a train dispatcher with his trains is the 
person at headquarters with his fire crews. Mrs. Stad- 
den had to know where every fire was burning in her 
vast territory, how the fire crews were getting along 
with their work, and what men she had available for use. 
Sometimes she had to reinforce a hard-pressed crew. 
Sometimes she could obtain a spare man where the bat- 
tle was going well. It was a trying and responsible posi- 
tion for any one. 

Possibly as difficult a thing as she had to do has been 
to send her husband back into the forest at night, when, 
already worn with a day of battling flames, he got in 
touch with her at headquarters to find how things were 





going. Every evening between seven and nine, he tried 
to talk with her by telephone. If he found there was 
still a fire unconquered, the Forester assembled what 
men he could get and reinforced the tired men who were 
fighting it. For under Secretary Robert Stuart, as 
under his predecessor, Governor Pinchot, the morale of 
the Pennsylvania forestry forces is high. When they 
cannot conquer a blaze in the daytime, they redouble 
their efforts after nightfall. 

In between times Mrs. Stadden has done publicity 
work for the forestry cause. One of the booklets, issued 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters 
is an appealing little forest fire story for children, by 
Nora Apple Stadden, How Trouble Troubled the Little 
Bear Forest. Many a member of the coming generation 
will become a forest conservationist through reading this 
booklet, and never realize what made him one. 

But if her publicity work, like charity, began at home, 
it did not end there. For five years ago the Pocono 
Forestry Association, which has conducted a forestry ex- 
hibit at the local township fair for thirteen years, made 
Mrs. Stadden chairman of its forestry committee. Mrs, 
Stadden also served on the Conservation Committee of 
the Stroudsburg Civic Club, and is now State Chairman 
of Conservation for Pennsylvania’s State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

As for the Delaware Forest, the people in it have slept 
the sounder because of the devoted woman at Snow Hill. 
May trouble never again trouble the Delaware Forest. 


“Ol To’lable” and the Firebug 


(Continued from page 


forest fire. I sent a constable after him with a war- 
rant for his arrest, and there you are.” 

“How did you do it, Mary? Tell your stupid old 
father that,” Ezra demanded. 


“Well, Daddy, we knew each time a fire started Joe 


was in the village. Still I felt he was guilty. So I 
tried to reason out how he may have dene it. There 


appeared to be only one possible solution—he set the 
fire during the night, but in such a way that it wouldn't 
break out until next morning and by that time he could 
have made his appearance in the village and establish an 
When I sent you to watch him, I had no more 
3ut I knew if we 


alibi. 
idea how he did it than you had. 
could find where he started it, we could find out how he 
started it. 

“Well, you saw where he went, all right, but you 
didn’t see him do anything. Why? Not because he 
knew he was being watched, but simply -ecause when 
he stood on the oak knoll and looked at the sky, he coul-l 
see that it might rain. Naturally, the rain would put 
fire and his work would be for nothing. I 
after you had come home. So 
The leaves 


out the 
didn’t think of that until 
last night I thought that I would go watch. 
were dry and there were no signs of rain for the next 


day, so everything was favorable. 
“Sure enough! 


He started out just as the night be- 
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He went to the knoll, looked at the sky, and, 
‘d that today would be clear he suddenly dived 
I could see just the faintest 
Pres- 


fore. 
conv’ 
into a clump of oaks. 
flicker of light for a moment, then all was dark. 
ently he came out and started down the hill towards 
home. I waited a few minutees, and then crept into the 
thicket. Guess what I found?” 

“What °” 

“A ventilated shoebox, half concealed in a pile of dry 
leaves, with an extra large candle inside burning merrily 
away. Of course, when the candle burned down the 
leaves would ignite—there was waste soaked with kero- 
sene on the forest would start. 
Naturally, the evidence would be destroyed in the blaze. 
That’s all; you know the rest.” 

“Well, I swan,” Ezra ejaculated. ‘You're certainly 
a smart girl, Mary. I'm mighty proud of you, and that’s 
a fact.” 

“Wasn't that pretty clever, Ezra?’ asked Sam ad- 


bottom—and a fire 


miringly. 
“Pretty clever, Sam? Did you say pretty clever?” 
Ezra demanded. “Why, I call that tol’able clever.” 
But, of course, the point is that the forest fires in 
Meade Township ended. Which was just as well, Mary 
reflected, for the real truth of the matter was that Ezra 
Whitt was not as young as he used to be. 























Historical Notes on Paul Bunyan 

Since I have been travelling in the Western country I find 
evidences of carelessness of the Forest Service in the days 
of Paul Bunyan. In fact, they were no good. Paul logged 
off several states and the Canadian Northwest. His opera- 
tions were not confined to North Dakota as the North Woods 
used to claim. 

The North Woods’ stories were incomplete; they told of 
the appetite of the crew and Babe (the blue ox), but never 
where the cook got 
fuel to cook all those 
flap jacks. The cook burned the 
timber to heat the griddle. Evi- 
dence of this is the alkaline 
water that we drink 
tainted by the ashes left behind. 
That’s why North Dakota went 
dry, years before the eighteenth 
There was nothing 


explained 
sufficient 


have to 


amendment. 


good to mix with whiskey. 
If I were a Forester, I'd start 
a research bureau and follow 


Paul Bunyan to his grave. It 
might reveal conditions then ex- 
isting that would prove a good 














You Win 

Recently Smith has been an unwelcome visitor around the 
different selling membership in the local Fish and 
Game Association. He called upon Bill Nagel at his office, 
and (Bill being out) left the following note: 

Dear Bill: Called on you today to sell you a membership 
in the local Fish and Game Association. You not being 
present to defend yourself, I am leaving you a membership 
card for which you owe me $1.00. Smith. 

A few days later the follow- 

“ ing note was received from 
Bill: 

Dear Glen: Regarding mem- 
bership in Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, came over today to 
match you to see if I would 
pay you two bucks or nothing. 
You being absent, I had to 
match for both of us, and regret 
to say that you lost. Nagel— 
The Bulletin, Northern District. 

How a Forester Got Rich 

He started poor as a pro- 
verbial church mouse twenty 
years ago. He has now retired 


offices 


lesson to the present Forest ee eS with a comfortable foctane of 

Service and wake the country ‘ - . Se 
ae bay New Fire Hazard $50,000. This money was ac- 

up to torest conservation. quired through industry, aie 


—A. F. Wixson, in Smoke Screen. 
from the 

Cows and Recreation fire near 
Cow. A domesticated farm 
animal, famed and tolerated be- 
cause of the milk (a beverage) 
she produces, that frequently 
ambles up looks in on a 
picnic in a stupid sort of way. 


and 


Forests and Waters reports a_ recent 
Weiser District which 
Ashland, Pennsylvania, 
chicken scratching dry leaves into a bed of hot coals 
dumped along a road adjacent to forest land. 
Forest Fire Warden Wirt has been busy answering in- 
quiries as to whether it was “stewed” chicken before 
the fire or fried chicken afterward. He is puzzled as to 
the proper classification of the fire among the list 


news dispatch 
that a forest 
caused by a 


omy, conscientious effort to give 
full value, indomitable persever- 
ance, and the death of an uncle 
who left him $49,999.50. 

—Press Item. 


states 
was 


Chief 


Baiting the Minister 
Young Harold was late for 
Sunday School, and the minister 


Many have wondered what a_ of causes, which include railroads, brush burning, inquired the cause. 

cow thinks when she looks at transients, and incendiary. It is suggested that Ranger “I was going fishing, but 
a picnic, but nobody has ever Smith conduct an educational campaign among the father wouldn't let me,” an- 
found out. Perhaps it is just ehiekens of his District and teach them some other nounced the lad. 

as well. People should be par- step besides the Charleston. “That’s the right kind of a 
ticularly careful about choosing father to have,” replied the 


the cow that is amble up and look on. If she is not of 
the right political party, he is likely to cause the picnic to flop. 


—Kansas Industrialist. 


Doping the Moron 
“I don’t know what’s got into that young clerk of mine 
these days, I can’t get any work out of him.” 
“That's not surprising. Spring may quicken the sap in the 
trees, but it slows up the sap in the office.’—Boston Transcript. 


reverend gentleman. “Did he explain the reason why he 
did not let you go?” 
“Yes, sir. He said there wasn't bait enough for two.” 
—Open Road. 
Alarming Symptom 
One of the best schoolboy howlers that we have heard is 
the definition of rhubarb as “a kind of celery gone bloodshot.” 


—The Outlook. 
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How Maryland Cares for Her Roadside Trees 


(Continued from page 541) 
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phone, and electric 
light wires so that 


uninterrupted service 
might be maintained. 

The Forestry De- 
partment held a con- 
ference with repre- 
sentatives of the po‘e 
line 
the purpose of bring- 


companies for 


ing out the main 
points in the prob- 
lem to formulate a 
plan of action that 
would be fair to all 
concerned. The pole 
line companies were 
reluctant to offer 
suggestions or to 
commit themselves 
on any proposition, 
but expressed a will- 
ingness to cooperate THE “CAUSEWAY” 
whatever that might 

mean. Principles 

were laid down and a working plan outlined, providing 
for state supervision by the Forest Wardens of all 
trimming by the pole line companies under specific 
permits. One of the more important pole line com- 
panies contested the State’s right to regulate tree trim- 
that the unconstitutional, 
and carried its case into court. 
held the authority of the State, and when the company 
carried the case to the State Court of Appeals the law 


This ended the controversy and placed 


was 
The lower court up- 


ming, contending law 


was sustained. 
the administration of the law on a sound basis. 
Considering the diverse interests involved the law has 
operated with remarkable smoothness. The courts have 
sustained the property-owner’s right and interest in road- 
side trees to such an extent that the pole line companies 
almost invariably secure tree trimming permits from 
the abutting property-owner, even though they have a 
State permit. In practice the permission of the prop- 
erty-owner is granted as a formality knowing that the 
trimming itself must be under competent State super- 
vision. 
Under 
pany nor 
tree without a permit from the Forestry Department, 
and the Forestry Department can, and does, stipulate the 
conditions under which the trimming or removal of the 
thus appears that the 


the Maryland law neither the pole line com- 
the landowner can cut or remove a roadside 


tree may be accomplished. It 
roadside tree has two strong protectors, one the owner 
of the land and the other the State. It has, at least, 


two chances for its life. 





Maryland State Department of Forestry 
AT THE HERMITAGE 


as far as possible— One eagerly accepts the cool and scented invitation of the pines to travel 
this old road to the very end. 


It often happens 
that a landowner 
wants to remove or 
trim a tree standing 
within the right-of- 
way of a highway or 
along a street because 
it interferes with the 
use of his land for 
farming or for busi- 
Such 
a tree cannot, under 
the law, be removed 
of trimmed without 
a State permit, al- 
though the applicant 
the land 
stands. 


ness purposes. 


may own 
on which it 
A permit is granted, 
only after examina- 
tion of the tree by 
the State Inspector 
who must safeguard 
the public interest to 
the fullest extent. 
Seventy - five per 





cent of the roadside tree trimming is done by the pole 
line companies in clearing their wires, and while they 
protested at first they are now cooperating in a most 
satisfactory way. They realize that the law helps them 
in removing, in large part, the controversies and con- 
flicts with private owners which were so common before 
State supervision was adopted. 

The Forestry Department cannot require the prop- 
crty-owner, the pole line company or anyone else to 
remove or trim trees, but it can prevent them from 
cutting or trimming roadside trees. In the case of high- 
way authorities charged with the maintenance of the 
public roads, their right to trim or remove trees inter- 
fering with traffic in the roads is recognized. Under 
agreement with the Forestry Department, the District 
Engineer, in the care of State Highways, or the County 
Road Engineer in the care of county roads, are commis- 
sioned as forest wardens, and must first pass upon such 
cases and assume responsibility. Where there is doubt 
as to the necessity of removing a tree the matter is re- 
ferred to the Forestry Department. In any event, ex- 
cept in emergency, a permit is required. 

The Roadside Tree Law gave protection to the trees 
within the rights-of-way of highways, but did not pro- 
vide protection for trees and shrubbery on private prop- 
erty by the roadside, which were being rapidly despoiled. 
It seems to be a habit of thought with many people that 
anything growing wild by the roadside is free to him 
who cares to take it. Consequently, with the exodus of 
people to the country on Sundays and holidays, so great- 
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ly facilitated by the automobile, attractive flowers, ferns, 
shrubs and tree branches suffered depredation, and much 
of the beauty of the roadside was destroyed. 

Then there were the Christmas tree vandals who were 
wont to make forays into the country before Christmas 
to gather holly, running pine, and other evergreens which 
beautify many of our roadsides. Further legislation was 
needed to take care of this evil, so in 1918 a law was 
passed supplementing the Roadside Tree Law and ex- 
tending protection to trees, shrubs, vines, flowers, moss 
and turf. Under this law it is a misdemeanor punishable 
by fine or imprisonment, to remove or injure any of 
those growing things without the written consent of the 
While this is 
not a forest law to be enforced by the Forestry De- 


owner or under his personal direction. 


partment, the Department has taken an active stand in 
supporting it, and has often invoked the aid of the police 
officers of the State and the counties in securing con- 
victions when the law has been violated. 

To encourage roadside planting, the Forestry Depart- 
ment is now growing trees suitable for the purpose at 
its State Forest Nursery. This stock is distributed at 
cost to any individuals or organizations who will agree 
to plant the trees along the highways. During the past 
five years an average of 2,000 trees have been distributed 
each year for this purpose. The plantings have been 
very much scattered but, in the aggregate, help to beau- 
tify many stretches of roadway. The demand for the 
trees far exceeds the supply, showing that the highway 
planting movement is growing. 

The chief difficulty is that most of our roads are 
too narrow to permit planting in the right-of-way at a 
sufficient distance from the edge of the road to satisfy 
the road authorities, and where trees are planted back of 
the highway limits they are outside of State jurisdic- 
tion and control. 

Some years ago the New Jersey Shade Tree Commis- 
sion estimated that the average value of a well grown 
shade tree was $100, and this value has been more re- 
cently increased in Massachusetts. 


Forest Fires and Recreation 


(Continued from page 520) 


tance along public highways and railroads and next to 
adjacent woodlands, where it should be universally re- 
quired. Personally I believe that timberland owners 
themselves will voluntarily turn more and more to slash 
disposal as a protection against fire, insects, and disease, 
and as a means of securing satisfactory reproduction. I 
should not be surprised to see the time come when the 
owners themselves will ask the States to use their au- 
thority to require universal brush disposal as they have 
already asked it to enforce universal fire protection with- 
in the Maine Forestry District. Such action would pro- 
tect owners ready to safeguard their own land against 
those not ready to do so and would place all owners 
and operators on the same footing. 


Laws alone, however, no matter how numerous or 





how skilfully framed, will never solve the forest fire 
They must be vigorously enforced, cordially 
supported by public opinion, and efficiently administered 
by an adequate fire protective organization. Private own- 


problem. 


ers, local, town and county officials, the State Govern- 
ment, and the Federal Forest Service should all partici- 
pate in the work; but my own feeling is that the key- 
stone of the entire system should be -the State For- 
ester. He should have authority not only to cooperate 
with but to supervise the activities of private owners 
and local officials. Only through such centralization of 
authority and responsibility can really effective action be 
assured. 





JOHN WINGATE WEEKS 
1860-1926 


Secretary of War under President Harding 
and President Coolidge, a figure of outstand- 
ing national importance, his death will be keen- 
ly felt. Father of the Weeks Law, he gave 
to the country the legislation which initiated 
the acquisition of National Forests in the East, 
based on the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to maintain forested conditions at the 
head-waters of navigable streams. Secretary 
Weeks was a Vice-President of The American 
Forestry Association and a strong supporter 
of its program. His name is written indelibly 
into some of the most important conservation 
history of our time. 
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Anchor Square Mesh Wire Fence surrounding game preserve on 
property of Walter C. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa. 


Effective Protection for Game 
and Forest Preserves 


A high Anchor Fence, such as shown above, 
topped by three rows of sharply barbed wire, 
provides effective protection against trespassing 
and keeps the game on the preserve. 

Ii is a fence of enduring construction—made with 
a netting of No. 9 galvanized steel wire; posts of 
high carbon steel, drive-anchored; all parts heavily 
galvanized by the thorough hot-dip-spelter method 
as a protection against corrosion. 

Let us send you complete information regarding 
this Anchor Fence and its durable construction. 
We also make fences of other types for every 
purpose. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Albany Detroit Mireola, L. I. 
Boston Harrisburg Philadelphia 
Chicago Hartford Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati Los Angeles St. Louis 


Cleveland San Francisco 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 
Officers 


— WHARTON SHOEMAKER was born in 
New York City. He early acquired an interest 
in forestry since his father was interested in lumber 
industries in the south, and his maternal grandfather, 
the late Colonel James W. Quiggle at one time was one 
of the largest owners of standing timber in the West 
Branch Valley of Pennsylvania. He was educated by 
private tutors, at private schools, and attended Co- 
lumbia College three years. Juniata College, Huntington, 
Pennsylvania, gave him the Honorary Degree of Doctor 
of Literature in 1917, and Franklin Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, gave him the same Honorary De- 
gree in 1924. He 
spent his school 
and college vaca- 
tions mostly 
studying fores- 
try problems, 
especially forest 
fires in the 
Penns yl- 
vania Moun- 
tains, and later 
studied soil ero- 
sion and_ kind- 
red problems in 
France, Spain, 
Italy and North 
Africa. 

In 1904 Colonel 
Shoemaker was Secretary of the American Legation at 
Lisbon, and in 1904-1905, one of the Secretaries of the 
While in Germany he made 





HENRY WHARTON SHOEMAKER 


American Embassy at Berlin. 
a number of tours through the Black Forest studying 
the latest phases of forestry development and _ utilization. 
Becoming a newspaper publisher in Pennsylvania 
in 1905 he devoted the editorial policies of several 
papers which he has owned successively to the prob- 
lem of re-forestation, and combating the forest fire 
evil. In 1918, while absent at the World War, he 
was appointed a member of the Pennsylvania State 
Forest Commission. Assuming his duties actively on 
retiring from the Army, Colonel Shoemaker engaged in 
the task of reorganizing the Pennsylvania forestry 
department, and in 1919 was chiefly instrumental in 
securing the appointment of Gifford Pinchot as a mem- 
ber of the Forest Commission by Governor Sproul. 
In March, 1920, when Mr. Pinchot became Chief 
Forester of Pennsylvania, Colonel Shoemaker visited with 
him all forest lands in the State, and developed a 
plan for naming the State forests and their subdivi- 
sions, and a system of State forest monuments, parks, 
drives, views and camp-sites, which has been brought 
to a high state of efficiency by Mr. Pinchot and Major 
(Continued on page 561) 
AND Forest LirE—It Helps 
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R. J. FRANKLIN COLLINS, Forest Pathologist, U. S. 

Department of Agriculture, expresses sound advice in 

his publication, Tree Surgery: “A badly diseased or in- 
jured tree should be removed and replaced by a healthy one 
unless there is some very special reason 





A Tree of Happiness—worth as much as a House 


AXIOMS OF TREE CARE 


advocates of open cavities but with improved fillings now in 

use this type of tree work is fast being abandoned. 
There are in use several fillings with merit of which no one 
is best for every condition. Unfortunately for the profession, 
the iack of proper selection of fillers has 





for trying to preserve the tree. 

“This applies particularly to an old tree 
that has been in poor condition or in poor 
soil for some years. Such a tree rarely re- - 

Eee ete -& ¥ rie highly 
covers completely from the shock of ex- 
tensive or elaborate repair work on the 
trunk; in fact, it often deteriorates more 
rapidly thereafter. 





An Association of the most 
endorsed individual 
TREE CARE EXPERTS in the 
Atlantic and Central States. filling. 


not only brought discredit upon tree work- 
ers in general but has been the indirect 
cause of the death of many trees treated 
at great cost. 

Cement is the most accessible material 
and naturally at first was widely used for 
Later researches have developed 
other types of fillings which are more 
flexible, adhere to the wood, and which 








“Two axioms of tree-repair work (tree- 
surgery) that should be borne in mind 


TREE freshly made wounds is the surest and most 
CAVITIES economical method of preventing disease or de- 
cay in the future, and (2) that all wounds made 

in tree-surgery work should be cleaned, sterilized, and pro- 
tected from infection just as thoroughly as in the case of 
animal surgery and for exactly the same reasons.” 

Many valuable trees have been slowly killed by decay and 
insects working in the trunk and limb wood through cavities. 

Unless the exposed wood is kept protected a cavity will 
continue to increase in size until the entire tree is destroyed 
and if the open cavity method is used constant treatment is 
necessary. 

Due to faulty tree surgery work of the past there are many 


LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 





HARRISON, MERTZ AND EMLEN 
1713 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHAS. F. IRISH COMPANY 
Bratenahl 
Cleveland, Ohio 





constantly, are (1) that prompt treatment of 


Write to Any Member 
whose name appears on this page, or address: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 


(Room 401) 155 East 42nd Street 


more nearly simulate the appearance and 
characteristics of wood. These flexible fillers bend with the 
tree and prevent cracks which allow moisture to enter around 
the filling. 

Members of the TREE CARE SERVICE have been using 
various fillings for many years and from their long experience 
have become expert in determining how best to treat each 
individual case. This SERVICE brings together the leading 
professionally endorsed tree care firms of the country and 
they can advise you as to the best way to handle your cavity 
problems. 

All tree problems can be more economically handled by tree 
specialists. They have the equipment and materials ready 
for correct use. 

Let us make your trees safe and strong. Write to us: 


TREE CARE SERVICE BUREAU 


MEMBERS: 


Members of this Bureau have offices or repre- 
sentatives in important centers. 


MUNSON-WHITAKER 
COMPANY 


Tremont Building 
Boston, Mass. 





WAHL AND FERGUSON 
Rye, N. Y. 


H. STEVENSON CLOPPER 
2831 Ridgewood Avenue 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York 








THE L. H. MEADER COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. Newport, R. I. 





THE VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC. 
Westbury, New York 


H. L. FROST AND COMPANY 
Arlington, Mass. 
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Jove Works Hard This Season 


“This is the worst lightning period ever 


has put into 


is acting 


Ford, who 


constructive 


Henry 
many 


Thus 


effect so ideas, 


as a leader in placing his timbered holdings 


are composed of the largest, as well as 


the smallest, timberland owners in these 


counties. 















experienced in the National Forests of 
the Northwest,’ is the statement of the under the protection of the Kentucky — aE 
Portland Forest Service offices, referring Forest Service, that his hills and valleys Is the Tourist Forest-Fire Proof? 
to the period from July 10th to 20th this may stay green and a future supply of To what a slight extent forest fires in 
year. Over eighty-one per cent of the timber for his mines and automobile in- California affect tourist travel to National 
forest fires during this period have been dustry be in reserve for future use. Parks is indicated by the travel figures of 
caused by lightning. A very intensive system of local war- Sequoia and General Grant National Parks. 
With lightning the main cause in this dens is being trained and located at stra- Despite 21 forest fires in June—all set 
ten-day period, fires were concen- by lightning—there was a_ record 
trated in Northern Washington, on — ~ ~ - park travel for that month of 4,068 
the Colville, Chelanand Mount Baker faa aa! ITLL TAKE lah Cee cars and 13,534 visitors and on July 
National Forests; although three F | ANOTHER PAIL ~ YOU A eee) r* 8th the total travel for the 1926 sea- 
Oregon forests likewise suffered, the Fi vou stia por gn licges el S son was 18,610 cars and 52,487 visi- 
Ochoco, Umpqua and Fremont. The f tors, an increase of 144% over last 
season. 


Umpqua had fifty-five fires from one | 
The Colville and 
worst dur- 


dry electric storm. 
Chelan Forests fared the 


, 
ing this period. | < 


Ford Leads Fire Cooperation in 
Kentucky 

land 

their 


timber 
placing 


One of the largest 
owners Kentucky 


timbered and cutover lands under the 


of 
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Perhaps the secret lies in the fact 
that National Park rangers had every 
one of the 21 park fires under con- 
trol within a reasonable time and at 
no time were visitors inconvenienced 
in the slightest degree. 


Tennessee’s Spring Forest Fires 


A forest fire report covering the 








of the Kentucky Forest 
Service the Coal Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Edsel Ford is Presi- 
Its holdings in Clay 
approximate 120,000 
with the adjoining 
land owners, the Kentucky Forest 
vice has formed a Forest 
tive Association on this area, 
200,000 acres of 
about the 


protection 
is Fordson 
Leslie 
acres. In 
timber- 
Ser- 


Protec- 


dent. and 


Counties 
cooperation 


Fire 
represent- 


ing approximately which 


the Ford interests are center. 


tegic points on the area. These wardens 


are native small farmers and wood cutters 


who live on the protected area and are 
only paid when they are actually fighting 


fires or doing other specified work. 

At present there are two other protec- 
tive associations being formed in Harlan 
and Bell Counties, representing approxi- 
150,000 acres. These Associations 
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mately 


period from January 1 to June 30 has 
just been compiled by the State Divi- 
of Forestry, Tennessee. According 
to the report, 706 fires occurred this 
spring on the 7,000,000 acres wood- 
land on which an organization of forest 
patrolmen is maintained by the Forestry 
Division. The total area burned over 
111,559 acres or an average of 158 
The total estimated dam- 
young 


sion 


of 


was 
acres per fire. 


merchantable timber, 


age to 
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he PLUS in Lumber 


delivered personally to 
the Industrial Lumber 
» User by the 86 Weyerhaeuser 
y Lumber Representatives 


















ANY purchasing agents for industrial concerns will remember 

when the Group Selling Plan of the Weyerhaeuser mills first 
placed at their disposal the combined output of 17 complete manufac- 
turing units through one direct, personal representative. 

This pioneering move in Lumber Service brought a new breadth of 
coatact between the industrial lumber user and lumber producer. Not 
merely in the buying and selling of lumber but in the ever growing 
contribution of scientific lumber knowledge to the industrial world — 
resulting in many efficiencies and economies. 

As this industrial service has developed here are the PLUS factors 
delivered today by the 86 Weyerhaeuser Representatives: 










1 Dependable Source of Lumber Supply—includ- 5 Lumber of standard grades and uniform in grade 


ing 12 species. Among them are Douglas Fir, Pacific time after time. The specification of lumber by obso- 







Coast Hemlock, Western Red Cedar, Pondosa Pine, lete, local or special grade names may get you a cheap 
Western Larch—and the finest of Genuine White price but not the same lumber. 
Pine. 

6 Full tally, species, grade and quantity. About this 






7 The right wood for each purpose. You might talk matter of tally, you can buy lumber today on differ- 
your problems over with the Weyerhaeuser Repre- ent units of measurements: board feet, surface feet 







sentative. Get his recommendations. What Weyer- and lineal feet. Therefore, it is well to specify the 
haeuser has contributed to crate users, for instance, unit of measurement you are buying—and then to 
is industrial history. know that it is actually delivered. 





Lumber scientifically logged, manufactured, 
processed and seasoned. 





3 The species and grade you order—not some kind 
of lumber that somebody else thinks is good enough 
for you so long as you don’t know the difference. 






Resources 0f 17 saw mill plants, served by modern 
logging camps in as fine stands of timber as grow 
anywhere. 





4 And at the right price. About this price matter a 
good deal of confusion still exists in the minds of 
many buyers as to just what the proper species and 
grade designation really is for the lumber they are Shipment within 24 hours, if necessary, from three 
using. If it’s actually No. 3 White Fir the buyer nat- fully equipped Distributing Plants at Baltimore, 
urally penalizes himself when he calls for prices on Portsmouth and Minnesota Transfer. 
No. 2 Spruce. The safe thing for him to do is to let 
the Weyerhaeuser man specify it for him in the rec- 10 The personal interest of Weyerhaeuser Men in 
ognized Association standard terms of the lumber each of the customers they serve—an asset that the 
manufacturer.Then all of his bidders will be bidding man who forever shops around fora “cheaper price”’ 
on the same basis. never dreams of. 


Why not let the Weyerhaeuser man tell you personally what he can do for you? 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for remanufacturing, 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building. And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 


Also producers of Idaho Red Cedar poles for telephone and electric transmission lines. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed through the blished trade ch Is by the Weyerh Sales C » Spok Washingto: 
with branch offices at 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago; 285 Madison Ave., New York; Lexington Bidg., Baltimore; and 806 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis; 


and with representatives throughout the country. 
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products, improve- 
grazing, resulting 


was $259,351, or an 


~.owth, forest 


ments and from 
the 706 fires 
average damage of $367 per fire. 

Of the 706 fires, 185 of them were 
of incendiary origin, 94 resulted from 
carelessness in brush burning, 63 
were attributed to railroads, and 33 
were the result of smokers’ careless- 
Two hundred and seventy-six 
Only two of 


ness. 
were not determined. 
the total were caused by lightning, 
hence it may be safely said that 704 
of the fires were caused directly or NN! 
indirectly by human agencies. Noy 
During this same period last year : 
839 fires were reported. The appar- 
ent lighter fire season may be attributed 
weather condi- 








to two causes, namely, 
tions unfavorable to fires and increased 
interest in forest protection on the part 
of the public. This 
by the fact that 2,800 citizens gave their 
services on the fire line and over 140,000 


latter is borne out 


acres of timberland have been listed by 
the owners with the State for protection 
from fire on a cooperative basis. 
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unedited not only because our young 
readers will enjoy it but because our 
older readers will also appreciate the 
immediate constructive reaction the 
sight of the fire had on the mind of 
this child, which she 
thoughtfully in childish fairy lore: 


expresses so 


The Story of the Forest Fairies 
By GrRETCHEN Brown 
One bright and sunny day, the lit- 
tle forest fairies four people 
come into the woods, or forest, with 
large baskets in their hands; they 
evidently were going to have a pic- 


saw 





& nic lunch. 





customers quite promptly. None of the 
rest of our plant was damaged, and the 
planing mill will be rebuilt the same size 
as it was before the fire.” 

The origin of the fire has not yet been 
determined. 


A Forest Fairy Tale 


One of our members, Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 


There was a man, woman, boy and 
girl, and they seemed to be very untidy, 
so the forest fairies did not like them 
very well from the first. 

At lunch time the man lit 
cooked some kind of meat, then they all 
sat down and ate like (well the forest 
fairies just didn’t know what to say they 
ate like). After they had finished their 
lunch they went home and what do you 
think? They left their fire burning. 
Wasn't that awful? The forest 


a fire and 








New England Forestry Meetings 

The annual meeting of the New 
England Section of the Society of 
American Foresters is being held this 
year at Middleboro College, Ver- 
mont, August 22-26. <A feature of 
the meeting will be a trip over the 
forest holdings of Middleboro Col- 
lege, an area of 30,000 acres, which » 
under the direction of the College 
Forester, Mr. Fritz, is practicing for- 
estry on a sustained yield basis. 

On September 1-3 the Society for 
the Protection of New Hampshire 
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fairies rushed around trying to get 
it put out but they were not large 
enough, and pretty soon the whole 
| forest was on fire and the forest 
fairies had to rush out of their homes 
and go to a new forest. But some 
of the fairies would not go away 
and so they stayed. After a long 
time some men came and tryed to 
put the fire out but they could not 
do that so they only stopped it from 
going any farther. The whole forest 
burned down and some of the little 
killed but those 


never, 


forest fairies were 
that 





escaped never, never, 





Forests will celebrate its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by holding its an- 
nual meeting at Lost River, North Wood- 
stock, New Hampshire. All persons in- 
terested in forestry are cordially invited 
to attend these meetings. 


Great Timber Plant in Louisiana Burned 

On July 25 flames raised havoc in the 
plant of the Great Southern Lumber 
Company at Bogalusa, Louisiana. 
ages resulting from the fire amount- 
ed to about $450,000, the planing mill 
being completely destroyed as well 
as a part of the monorail 
The lumber company is arranging to 
have some of its planing mill work 
done in transit both at Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi and at New Orleans. It hopes 
to have temporary machines running 
in about thirty days and the whole 
planing mill should be completed 
within ninety days. 

The following statement was given 
out by W. H. Sullivan, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager: “There 
will be no delay in our operations, 


Dam- 


system. 








Editor of the Woman’s Department of 
The- Progressive Farmer of Southern Pines, 
North Carolina, wrote in March relative 
to the bad spring forest fires and_ said 
that her little niece, eleven years old, who 
was visiting her at the time was terribly 
impressed with their seriousness—so much 
so that one day she sat down and wrote 


the following story. We reproduce it, 


let any one come into that forest 


again. 


California Cigarette Throwers Fined 
Four convictions have been secured by 
State Forester M. B. Pratt under the 
new law forbidding the throwing of burn- 
ing tobacco from automobiles. In each 
case the fines have been ten dollars. 
An attempt is being made to have 
included in the State Motor Vehicle 
Law, a requirement that every ma- 








Bl! PUT YOUR ASHES 
BAND STUBS (N HERE OR 
THE WHOLE COUNTRY 
WILL BE STUBS AND 


yes 










chine be equipped with a receptacle 
for matches and burning tobacco. 


Allegheny Foresters Hold Successful 
Meeting 

One of the most successful meet- 
ings yet held by the Allegheny Sec- 
tion of the Society of American For- 
esters was that last month at EI- 
kins, West Virginia. Beginning July 
21, the meeting extended over four 
days, during which time many in- 
teresting forest projects in the State 
were visited. On July 22 a trip was 
made to Minnehaha Springs, stops 








and we will be able to supply our 
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being made en route in the Monagahela 
National Forest, at the tannery at Dur- 
bin and at Cass where lumber and pulp 
operations in spruce are being carried 
on. On Friday the meeting visited one 
of the State Forests and an interesting 
hardwood operation. On July 24th the 
operations of the West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company were visited. About 
fifty foresters were in attendance at the 


meeting. 


Connecticut’s Burning Problem 

Held under the auspices of the State 
Park and Forest Commission, the State 
Capitol in Hartford, Connecticut, was re- 
the scene of an important con- 
ference seeking to control the dangerous 
fire hazards now existing in the “Nutmeg 
State.’ An inadequate system of fire 
lookouts and special patrolmen, a lack of 
sufficient high power forest fire pump 
equipment and the absence of legal means 
of co-ordinating local fire fighting com- 
panies with the state forest fire warden 


cently 


system were the chief points discussed. 

Oper to the public, many organizations 
were represented by official delegates, 
among them the State Grange, Farm Bu- 
reaus, Lumbermen’s and Forestry Associa- 
tions and State Firemen’s Association. 
New Jersey Develops New Fire Poster 

The figure of a forest ranger, armed 
with a shovel and on his way to a flaming 
forest in the background, glares at you 
from a fire poster put out by the New 
Jersey Department of Conservation and 
development. At the bottom of the pos- 
ter are the words: 

“He Stops ’em— 
What do YOU do? 
NEW JERSEY FOREST FIRE 
SERVICE” 

The poster is designed for indoor use. 
It str:kes at forest fires from a new quar- 
ter and has been widely commented on 
throughout the State. 


Beetle Losses Heavy in Oregon and 
Washington 

Enough beetle survey work has been done 
in Oregon and Washington the past five 
years to justify rough estimates of the 
average annual insect loss in yellow pine. 
At least 90 per cent of these losses are 
due to the work of the western pine beetle 
and the mountain pine beetle with brevi- 
comis far in the lead. 

The total annual beetle killing in yellow 
Pine for the State is estimated at 403 
million board feet, a loss of nearly $1,500, - 
000 in timber values. 

The total yellow pine stand in Washing- 
ton including all classes of ownership is 
estimated at fourteen bilkon board feet. 
The yellow pine area is probably about 
2,000,000 acres. The annual beetle killing 
in yellow pine for the State of Washington 
is estimated at eighty million board feet 


with an average value of $2.75 per thou- 
sand board feet, a loss of $220,000 in 
timber values. 


Telling the World 

Forest Ranger Bailey of the Logan 
Forest District, Pennsylvania, has painted 
the Department slogan PREVENT FOR- 
EST FIRES—IT PAYS on the metal 
roof of the barn at the Saegar Farm. The 
letters are eight feet high and the sign is 
very easily seen and read by travellers 
approaching the forest along the Stone 
Creek road. Hundreds of hunters have 
commented favorably about this unique 
sign. 

Maryland Conducts New Tree Contest 
The Prize Tree Contest, conducted last 
year by the Maryland Forestry Association 
created such a state-wide interest in trees 
that the Association decided t 
new contest, on a somewhat different Line, 


» conduct a 


that opened new opportunities. Last year 
five prizes were given for the five most 
distinguished trees in the State. The con- 
test this year was unlimited as to the num- 
ber of prizes. An award is to be made 
for the biggest tree of each species en- 
tered in the contest in the form of a 
beautiful certificate suitable for framing, 
bearing the name of the winner and the 
name of the tree. 

There are over 150 native species of 
tree size in Maryland and in addition at 








SMITH INDIAN FIRE PUMP 


A well built fire pump for long hard 
service. 





For Fighting Forest Fires; Brush Fires; 
Grass Fires; Fires in Homes; Garages; Farm 
Buildings; Railroad Freight Houses; Ware- 
houses; Factories; in Fact for Fighting Fires 
Anywhere. 

TO OPERATE: Fill tank with water or 
any fire fighting solution. Carry the tank 
on the back like a pack basket, by placing 
carrying straps over shoulders and under 
arms. Hold the brass pump cylinder Fig. 4 
in one hand and with the other hand on the 
pump handle, easily work the pump _ handle 
back and forth, when the Fire Nozzle, Fig. 
153, will throw a long distance stream in any 
direction desired. 

Knapsack Tank holds about 5_ gallons. 
Well made of heavy galvanized steel, or all 
brass as ordered. 

Best grade 1-2 inch 5 ply hose. . 

Pump made entirely of heavy brass, with 
brass ball valves. Has no leather valves or 
packing to wear out. Works with ease, pro- 
ducing a continuous unbroken, long distance 
stream with slow pumping. Very powerful. 


Indian Fire Pump with all Brass Tank, — 
a. DTS ee see 

Indian Fire Pump with Galvanized Steel 

Tey Be. ceils 

Shipping weight 11 Ibs. 

Write for folder and prices in quantities 

D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
Utica, New York 











Fire Signs that 


ture, now whirling in mad _ spirals, 
floating serenely. 


for reshipping. Nothing to get out 


Move and Attract 


“One picture is worth a thousand words” 
and a picture in COLOR and ACTION is 
worth a thousand of the ordinary kind. 

Here we have a night scene depicting a 
raging forest fire. The flickering of the 
flames in the Scene-In-Action picture flare 
and sink as though actually fanned by the 
breeze, lighting up the surrounding scene 
with vivid, colorful flashes. The smoke 
rolls upward exactly as it would do in na- 


Just the thing for windows, exhibits, 
lectures, museums, fairs, etc. Operates 
from any light socket. Substantial case 


order. Price $57.00 complete, F.o.b. Chicago. 


y The Michigan Press Association recently ordered a hun- t 
dred for use in their forest fire prevention campaign. 


A Fire Prevention sign that will do the work 


Send today for full information 


cene-in-action » 


“~~ CORPORATION 











1601-03 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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least sixty foreign species. A tree of 
small species such as sumac, red-bud, or 
dogwood, has in this contest equal chance 
in its respective class with those of larger 
species, such as oak, elm, or tulip poplar. 
Any tree growing in Maryland is eligible, 
no matter what species and whether native 
or foreign. 

The contest closed August, 1926, and offi- 
being 
and photographs taken by the State De- 


cial measurements are now made 
partment of Forestry of such trees as in- 
Prize will be 
announced in a later AMERICAN 
ForESTs AND Forest LIFE. 


dicate high rating. awards 


issue of 


Federal Trades Commission Decides 
Against “Philippine Mahogany” 

The first round in the fight of “Philip- 
pine mahogany” versus “real” mahogany 
On July 
21 the Federal Trade Commission befere 
which the case was heard decided by a 


has been lost by the former. 


vote of four to one that the use of the 
term “Philippine unfair 
trade and a the 
public. The Commission has accordingly 
and 


Mahogany” is 
practice deception to 


rendered a ‘cease desist” order 
against the 
selected as the respondents in the test 
case. They are The Indian Quartered 
Oak Company, of New York, the Jones 
Hardwood Company, of San 
and the Thos. E. Powe Lumber Com- 


pany, of St. Louis. 


three shippers which were 


Francisco, 


The case is one of long standing before 


the Federal Trade Commission. By 
agreement the questions at issue were 
“Is the wood sold by the respondents 


as mahogany, such? If not, has the term 


‘Philippine mahogany’ become so_ uni- 
versally known that purchasers of the 
lumber and the products manufactured 
therefrom are not deceived in the be- 
lief that they are purchasing mahogany 
wood?” 

Parties to the case in addition to the 
three respondents mentioned the 
Mahogany Association, Incorporated, and 
the Philippine Insular Government. The 
position taken by the Mahogany Asso- 
ciation, Incorporated, was that “Philip- 
pine mahogany” is in no sense a “real” 
mahogany, that the public is deceived 
by the name, and that “real” mahogany 


were 


dealers are subjected to unfair trade 
competition. The respondents and their 
collaborators maintained on the other 


hand that the term “Philippine mahog- 
any” does not directly or indirectly de- 
ceive and that it has been used and 
accepted for many years as a trade des- 
ignation for the wood in question, which 
botanically is a species of Dipterocar- 
paceae. 

The Majority Report of the Commis- 
sion takes the position that in view of 
the fact that the several woods sold as 
“Philippine mahogany” are of species no 
more definitely related to the true ma- 
hogany family than are birch and oak, 
their designation and sale as “Philippine 
mahogany” are deceiving both manufac- 
turers and the public. 

Commissioner Humphrey, dissenting 
from the Majority Report, declared that 
to be consistent the Government would 
have to the use of such terms as 
“African mahogany,” since these woods 


botanically of the mahogany 


stop 


are not 


species. 


The Commissioner further questions the 
authority of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to render decisions overturning those 
of other government departments or 
courts, maintaining that it should base 
its decisions upon what has already 
been prescribed and in accordance with 
actual commercial and trade practices. 

The Philippine Mahogany Association 
has served notice that it will appeal the 
case to the Court of Appeals of South- 
ern New York. 





New Measure Proposed Against White 
Pine Blister Rust 

Tentative quarantine measures involving 
the entire Continental United States on ac- 
count of the white pine blister rust disease 
have been drafted which embody the re- 
strictions discussed at the public hearing 
before the Federal Horticultural Board. 
Copies of the proposed quarantine are 
being distributed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to all interested 
further comment before the 
measure is handed to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for approval. 


parties for 


The proposed quarantine would replace 
all existing blister rust quarantines and 
is effective September 1, 1926. This meas- 
ure prohibits or restricts the movement of 
five-leaved pines and currant and gooseberry 
from any State. 

White pine blister rust, brought to the 
United States from European countries in 
1900 on white pine planting stock, is a 
very destructive disease of that valuable 
timber tree. The rust passes stage 
of its life on the white pine tree and 
another on the leaves of currant or goose- 


plants 


one 
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NOMINATE YOUR FRIENDS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Fill in the last line and mail the Application blank 
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berry bushes. It does not attack any 
other species of plant and cannot go directly 
from pine to pine without an intermediate 
stage of development on currant or goose- 
berry bushes. The rust is only moderately 
injurious to currant and gooseberry plants, 
but on the five-leaved pines it is capable 
sizes and is espe- 


of killing trees of all 
cially destructive to young growth. 


Fire-Watershed Protection 

A giant California redwood, 24 feet in 
diameter, is “padlocked” as a result of a 
raid conducted by prohibition agents. 
The tree, six miles up the Bear Creek 
Dyerville, Humboldt County, 
housing a 5 gallon still 
which was full blast when the 
officers came it. Eight 50-gallon 
barrels of mash were alongside the still, 
which was operated with kerosene as fuel. 

Woodsmen _ had spacious 
cavern from an opening started by nature 
when the base of the trunk was split. The 
entrance to the cavity was concealed by a 


trail from 
was found to be 
running 
upon 


hollowed a 


painted curtain and camouflage bark. 





Louisiana Reforestation Legislation 

The constitutional amendment dealing 
with reforestation and fathered by Senator 
Henry E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber 
Company, passed the Louisiana House, July 
It had 
previously passed the Senate and will be 
submitted to popular vote this fall. The 
amendment authorizes the police juries of 
the parishes to reforestation con- 
tracts for first-year terms, to fix by agree- 
ment the rate of taxation for the land thus 
placed under through the tree- 
growing period, and fixes at 6 per cent 
collected on the 
timber when it is from the soil. 
Following the session’s adjournment, Mr. 
Hardtner issued the following statement: 
er eee The State of Louisiana, from 
my own experience, is able to grow pulp 
stock more rapidly than any other State 
in the Union, and the constantly diminsh- 
ing wood supply of the nation gives this 
State the extraordinary advantage for this 
industry.” 


6, with only three opposing votes. 


make 


contract 


the severance tax to be 
severed 





Aerial Mapping in Canada 

Aerial photography is proving of sub- 
stantial aid in the development of natu- 
ral resources. 

In Alberta, during the past 
year over 8,600 square miles of territory 
were successfully photographed—an equi- 
valent to a strip ten miles wide extend- 
ing from Winnipeg to Edmonton. The 
work was carried on by the Topograph- 
ical Survey, Department of Interior, in 
connection with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. 


Canada, 


The photographs show in great detail 
all the features of the ground, the exact 
areas and boundaries of bush _ lands, 
Swamps, sandy areas, the courses of 
rivers and streams with their innumer- 
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Forest Service 
Steel Towers 


This illustration 
a galvanized steel tower 
erected by the U.S. Forest 
Service on Promontory 
Butte, Sitgreaves National 
Forest, Arizona, 


shows 


The tower, which is 110 
feet high to the floor of 
the house, was designed 
and made by Aermotor 
Co., Chicago. 


The well guarded stairs 
and the frequent landings 
make this high tower safe 
and easy for any one to 
climb. 


The Aermotor Co. makes 
the best types of towers 
for forest protection and 
other purposes. 

Write for their new Bulletin 
on Forest Service Towers 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 Roosevelt Road 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LOGGING PLANS 


AND VALUATION 
TUPUGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 





The John P. Van Orsdel Co. 


Forest Engineers 


CRUISING : VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
RAILROAD LOCATION 
LOGGING PLANS AND 
CONSULTING SERVICES 


SEATTLE 














FOREST FIRES 


—IT PAYS 


STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 
CONCORD 





ROOM 1512 


Toward eliminating the fire evil. 





At- 


tractive signs prominently displayed 


throughout the forest will remind the careless of the danger of fire. 
Let us supply you with signs that carry a forceful message. Used 
and endorsed by the forestry departments of 36 states. 


National Printing & Engraving Co. 
7 S. DEARBORN ST. 


These signs are on a heavy water proof fibre paper stock. with reinforced 
edges for tacking They will withstand weather for more than six months. 


Send for prices and samples 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRE-FIGHTING 
MACHINE 





The efficient fire fighters of North 
America, Europe and the Eastern hemi- 
sphere say— 

“nothing has been 
HAUCK TORCH.” 


“It is approved for firing slash and brush 
piles because it reduces the fire hazard 
One man can fire a dozen piles of slash 
and brush when material is wet, in less 
time than it would take ten men using 
some other means.” 

HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch and Warehouse: 
296 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Cc di Repr atives: 
Watson Jack & Co., Ltd., 
Power Building, Montreal, Quebec 


The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 


found to equal the 

















able windings and the roads and other 
features of importance. The surveyor, 
without the use of the photographs in 
previous years was able to examine and 
map on the average 600,000 acres each 
season. With the aid of the photographs 
this party completed 1,178,000 acres or an 
increase of 96 per cent. Not only were 
the results more complete and detailed, 
but the photographs are still available for 
rendering similar service to the forester 
and others interested in the development 
of the district. 

In connection with this aerial survey, 
two others were made; one of the Sas- 
katchewan River valley, the other of the 
Buffalo Park at Wainwright, Alberta. 
Both were successful. 





Alaska Cutting Railroad Ties 

Tie cutting for the Alaska Railroad on 
the Chugach National Forest is now in full 
swing. One hundred thousand sawn hem- 
lock ties are being cut on Knights Island, 
in the Prince William Sound Ranger Dis- 
trict, and are being delivered to Seward, 
the ocean terminus of the Alaska Railroad, 
by barge. 

Sixty-five thousand sawn and hewed ties 
are being delivered along the right of way 
of the Alaska Railroad in the Anchorage 
Ranger District. About forty per cent of 
these will be sawn. No spruce material 
has been contracted for this year. 


Important Conference on Land Uses 

The Federated Societies on Planning 
and Parks, consisting of the American 
Civic Association, the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning, the American In- 
stitute of Park Executives, the American 
Park Society and the National Confer- 
ence on State Parks, announce for De- 
cember of 1926, an important confer- 
ence on Land Uses. 

Civic leaders and public officials from 
the’ forty-eight States of the Union will 
be invited to discuss methods of ac- 
quiring, administering and disposing of 
State-owned lands. The provision of 
proper buildings and grounds in State 
Capitals and cooperation between State 
and municipal officials in the layout and 
State Capital cities will be 
considered. In fact the whole problem 
of publicly-owned land—Federal, State 
and local—will be opened for discussion. 

With the exception of the administra- 
tion of National Forests and National 
Parks, the United States has not de- 
veloped a Land Policy in administering 
its vast holdings throughout the country. 
It is pointed out that the pertinent facts 
should be made public and a sentiment 
developed which will insure the adoption 
of a business-like policy in the manage- 
ment of public lands in this country. 

Effective land policies are invariably 
dependent on intelligent planning. We 
have had city planinng, a little regional 


zoning of 


planning and piece-meal national plan- 
ning, but so far we have not developed 
comprehensive, coordinated land plan- 
ning for the city, and state and nation. 
Let us apply the fundamental principles 
of planning to the problems which con- 


front us. 





North Carolina Forestry Association to 
Hold Annual Meeting 

Main subjects of discussion at the Six- 
teenth Annual Convention of the North 
Carolina Forestry Association which will 
be held this year at Morehead City, Sep- 
tember 2nd and 3rd, will be the equitable 
taxation of forests and more adequate 
protection of forests from fire. A legis- 
lative committee will be appointed to 
present the suggested legislation to the 
General Assembly of 1927. 

State Parks and National Parks in North 
Carolina also will be considered, and those 
attending the convention will have an op- 
portunity to visit Ft. Macon State Park. 
Special delegates are being appointed from 
the counties and cities, and the Association 
extends a cordial invitation to all others 
who are interested in the forestry problems 
of the State to attend the convention. 


New Forest Experiment Station Begun 

Actual work of developing the Upper 
Peninsula Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station on a site recently given to the 
Federal Government by the Cleveland- 
Cliffs Company and located about seven- 
teen miles east of Marquette, Michigan, 
is now going forward. It is expected that 
within a few weeks the temporary struc- 
ture which will summer _head- 
quarters will be 
work on experimental forest plots begun. 


serve as 


constructed and actual 


Those Playful Lightning Fires 

The kind of entertainment which is 
dished out to some smoke chasers in North 
Idaho when a lightning storm strikes in an 
inaccessible territory is graphically pictured 
in the following story told by the ranger 
in one of these districts. 

Late one July evening last year the 
Smith Peak foreman returned from one 
fire, and the next morning he and _ the 
alternate started out to search for a fire 
latter had not been able to 
locate the day before. They traveled 
alone to cover more country. The Smith 
Peak man found the fire and put it out. 
On the way back he discovered another 
fire covering about 2% acres on a steep 
slope. He had worked on the fire about 
an hour when the wind swept it into the 
crowns. He was nearly caught in the 
fire and had to spend over an hour under 
a rock in a small creek to keep from being 
burned. In the meantime, the alternate had 
discovered another fire, and had it nearly 
controlled when the wind swept it into the 
crowns and it was gone. The alternate 


which the 
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was nearly caught in this fire, and did lose 
his smoke chaser outfit and most of his 
clothing. The two fires burned together 
the same day, covering an area of several 
hundred acres. The fire was brought un- 
der control ten days later, after burning 


over 1,050 acres. 





Virginia Conservation Commission 
Organizes 

The Virginia Commission on Conser- 
vation and Development, recently created 
to take over all state activities dealing 
with forestry, parks, geology, water 
power and advertising, formally organ- 
ized and held its first meeting last month. 
The members of the Commission are 
William E. Carson of Riverton, Coleman 
Wortham of Richmond, E. Griffith Dod- 
son of Norfolk, Thomas L. Farrar of 
Charlottesville, J. P. Fishburne of Roa- 
noke, Ruful Roberts of Culpepper and 
Lee Long of Dante. 

At its initial meeting the Commission 
listened to a report from the Director 
of Water Power, the State Forester and 
the State Geologist, all of whom repre- 
sent agencies that come under the con- 
trol of the new Comission. Mr. M. O. 
Fippen has been selected as the perma- 
nent Secretary of the Commission and 
will establish his office in the Capitol 
Building at Richmond. Mr. Fippen has 
had long training and experience in the 
administration of scientific work. He 
was formerly connected with Cornell 
University and for the last two years 
has been Director of the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station of Haiti. 


Who’s Who Among 


Our Directors 
(Cont.nued from page 552) 


R. Y. Stuart, the latter, the present head 
of the Department of Forests and 
Waters, as Governor Pinchot has called 
the reorganized forestry department. 
While serving with Mr. Pinchot he was 
named on many important committees, 
one to revise the curriculum of the State 
Forest School at Mont Alto, and make 
it a four year course, and to draw up a 
building program for the school. He has 
collaborated in the preparation of several 
of the publications of the Forestry De- 
partment, notably the outing booklet “In 
Penn’s Wood,” and the public use maps 
of the State. He has collaborated with 
Professor J. S. Illick in locating and 
photographing noteworthy and_ historic 
trees and tree places throughout Penn- 
Sylvania and has travelled with him all 
over the State for this purpose, and is an 
authority on the history and folk lore 
of the early forests, and wild life of the 
State. As a tribute to his zeal for for- 
estry education he was selected to de- 
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Lutton-Built greenhouse of CHARLES E. McINNES, 
Rydal, Pa. 


Bring your garden Indoors 


With a glass enclos- 
ure, you can extend 
your gardening joys 
throughout the year. 
You can have your 
favorite flowers and 
plants even when the 
snow is flying. 


By looking over the 
variety of glass garcens 


The first cost of a durable Lutton 
Greenhouse is spread over many 
joy-filled years. 


ASK A LUTTON OWNER 


for the Winter 


illustrated in our new 
book, ‘‘Greenhouses of 
Quality,” you will be 
able to visualize just 
what kind of green- 
house is best suited for 
your purposes. A copy 
of this interesting book 
awaits your request. 











ON CO NY INC 


ow Jersey City, 

















such a low price. 


1523 L Street, N. W. 





Membership 


Our artistic membership emblem was designed by one of the largest 
manufacturers in the world. It is octagon shaped with gold beveled edges. 
The tree is modeled in gold and covered with transparent green enamel. 
The A. F. A. is inlaid in dark green enamel. 

Only by purchasing in large quantities are we able to offer this pin at 


Furnished with screw post for attaching to coat lapel or pin with safety 
lock attachment. When ordering please state type desired. 


$2.00 each, postpaid 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Emblems 





Washington, D. C. 
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Plant Memorial Trees 
Identify Them with 
Markers 


Plant a tree. What more- 
beautiful tribute to a loved one 
than that glorious sign of Na- 
ture to the world that life is 
ever renewing? 


Handsome cast bronze shield 
shaped markers (illustrated 
above) four by three and three- 
quarters inches are $2.00 each 
postpaid. Screws for attaching 
to the tree are included with 
each marker. Special prices on 
25 or more markers ordered at 
one time. 


This type of marker usually 
sells for five dollars and is by 
far the best we have ever offered. 


Certificates of Registration of 
Memorial Trees are furnished 
free to members of the Associa- 
tion. All requests for certificates 
should give name of individual 
or organization planting, date of 
planting, kinds of trees, and 
name of person in whose mem- 
ory they have been planted. 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








Suindle HUMUS 


For the Price is the Best and Cheapest 
Pertility Maker 


$32 For 5, 100 lb. bags. 418°? per ton. 
cSpecial price by the carhad-F0R Stanhope. 


H.B.PrinDLE 
70 East 452 St. Now Yorks 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 
Largest Cruising House in America 








liver the oration, and lay the corner- 
stone of the new forestry building at 
Mont Alto, on January 15, 1926. He has 
lectured on forests and forest lore in 
many sections of Pennsylvania and is a 
special lecturer at the Mont Alto School. 
He is a member of the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, serving on its fi- 
nance committee since 1916, an associate 
member of the Society of American For- 
esters, Allegheny Section, and since 1924 
has been a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. In addition to being a member 
of the Pennsylvania Forest Commission, 
he is a member of the Pennsylvania Geo- 
graphic Board, and Chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission. He 
is a Lieutenant Colonel, General Staff, 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States 
Army, an officer or director in numerous 
banks and industrial corporations, and 
President of the Altoona (Pennsylvania) 
Tribune. He resides at “Restless Oaks,” 
McElhattan, Pennsylvania, on the estate 
belonging to his maternal ancestors since 
1770. 


New Jersey Makes Two New Forestry 
Appointsments 

E. B. Moore and J. B. Allen have been 
appointed by the New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission to the Forestry Division of the 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment on recommendation of State Forester 
C. P. Wilber. Both men began their duties 
on July 1. 

Mr. Moore, a native of New Jersey, in 
addition to being a graduate of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College and the Forestry 
School of Yale University of 1926, has 
had several years of experience in logging 
in the big woods of the West. He succeeds 
Mr. E. L. Scovell, who has resigned as 
Assistant State Forester to take up the 
work of extension expert in forestry at the 
State Agricultural Experimental Station. 
Mr. Moore’s headquarters are in the State 
Office Building, Trenton. 

Mr. Allen, a graduate of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College School of Forestry 
1926, has taken up the duties of Ranger on 
the Stokes State Forest. 


Forestry Department for Purdue 

Purdue Univers:ty is to have a new de- 
partment of instruction, that of forestry, 
according to announcement made by Edward 
C. Elliott, president of the university, and 
Professor B. N. Prentice, of the biology 
department, who will be head of the new 
department. The department will come un- 
der the direction of the school of agricul- 
ture and the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion. 

Professor Prentice has assumed his du- 
ties and has started forestry experimental 
projects on a forestry farm near Farmland, 
Indiana. The forestry farm originally was 


given to the university for experimenta! 
work in agriculture and forestry. 

The creation of a new department will 
mean a decided expansion in the scope of 
instruction offered in order to meet the 
demand for a course in this subject. In 
addition, experiments will be undertaken 
on plans to aid reforestation work in 
Indiana. 


Gray Squirrels Chattering Again in 
Yosemite 

D. D. McLean, one of the nature guides 
in the Yosemite, reports that two gray 
squirrels were seen in Bridalveil meadow 
and five or six have been discovered around 
the Aspen valley checking station. 

In 1922 a disease overtook most of 
their race and pretty nearly wiped them 
all out. It would appear, however, that 
a few survived to carry on the clan. 


South Jersey Forestry Exhibit 
Attracts Attention 

One of the centers of attraction at the 
South Jersey Exposition, Camden, is the 
booth occupied by the exhibit of the State 
Department of Conservation and Develop- 
ment. This booth is of a unique construc- 
tion and, by the means of miniature stage 
settings and an ingenious arrangement of 
electric lights, the story of the Depart- 
ment’s work is graphically told. 

One of the sections of the booth is en- 
tirely devoted to the work of the State 
Forestry and Forest Fire Service. The 
tale of the forests is portrayed by a series 
of five miniature stage settings. The first 
setting is a beautiful view of a typical 
South Jersey virgin forest with the bright 
sunlight gleaming through the boughs of 
the pine trees. Next the same forest is 
shown with two careless picnickers leaving 
the glowing embers of their camp fire. 
The third setting depicts a forest fire, the 
result of carelessness on the part of the 
picnickers. Here may be seen the heroic 
work of the fire wardens battling a ground 
fire and through the tree trunks in the 
distance, the main fire is seen steadily 
eating its way through the timber. The 
next setting is a moonlight scene with the 
charred trunks and stumps of what was 
once the virgin forest silhouetted against 
the sky, and the last scene shows the 
State foresters at work reclaiming the 
destroyed forests. 

Florida Booms Forestry Too 

An Act has been passed by the last 
session of the Florida Legislature making 
unlawful the setting of fires in the Ever- 
glades Drainage District; providing the 
appointment of a chief fire warden and two 
assistant fire wardens, who shall have con- 
trol over all matters pertaining to the 
protection from fire of all lands lying 
within the Everglades Drainage District 
and fixing the compensation of the fire 
wardens 2nd h’s assistants, and providing 
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for the employment of deputy fire wardens 
and defining their duties, powers and com- 


pensation. 


Teachers Adopt Forestry Resolution 

It is encouraging to note that the teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture in conference 
at Nashville, recently, included the follow- 
ing clause in the resolutions framed and 
adopted by them: “We beiieve that our 
forests should be preserved, protected and 
renewed, and we pledge our cooperation 
to the State Division of Forestry to do all 


we may be able.” 





Conference To Adjust Superior Forest 
Differences 

At the suggestion of Chief Forester, 
Colonel William B. Greeley, Secretary 
Jardine has approved the holding of a 
conference in Minnesota during the first 
week of September for the purpose of 
adjusting the controversy which has 
arisen in connection with certain road 
building and management plants adopted 
for the Superior National Forest. 

Local opposition has developed over 
certain Forest road projects which it is 
asserted will have an important effect 
upon the recreational management of the 
forest as a wilderness area and the gen- 
eral plan of management recently ap- 
proved by the Forest Service does not 
wholly meet with the approval of local 
individuals and organizations, including 
the Izaak Walton League and the Su- 
perior National Forest Recreation Asso- 
ciation. It is anounced that Colonel 
Greeley plans to go over the situation 
on the ground early in September and to 
invite all interested citizens and organi- 
zations to attend the joint conference 
at which the points at issue may be 
thoroughly gone into and adjusted. 


Choctaw Indians Were Early 
Conservationists 

“As early as 1842 the Choctaw Indians 
had a written law for saving certain nut 
trees in the old Choctaw Nation,” writes 
Muriel H. Wright, of Olney, Oklahoma, 
who is preparing a historical sketch of the 
Choctaw Nation. “This law was passed 
by the Choctaw tribal council, and pub- 
lished in one of the earliest authorized 
codes, before the Civ.l War. It was as 
follows: 

“*‘An Act declaring the punishment for 
cutting down hickory and pecan trees for 
the nuts. 

“*Section 8—Be it enacted by the Gen- 
eral Council of the Choctaw Nation as- 
sembled, That no person or persons shall 
cut down hickory or pecan trees for the 
nuts in this Nation; and the persons so 
offending shall be liable to a fine of two 
dollars per tree, and one half of said fine 
shall go to the :nformer and the other half 
shall be as district funds. 

‘ “Approved November, 1842.’ 

“I would be interested to know how 


many of the states on the western frontier 
had laws for the protection of trees, for 
any reason, at that early date.” 

One of the oldest forest measures passed 
by any middle wsetern or western state is, 
so far as we know, that of Illinois, passed 
February 9, 1874, and authorizing the 
Board of Supervisors and County Com- 
missioners of any County of the State to 
offer a bounty of not to exceed $10 per 
acre per year for a period of three years 
to persons planting trees on the:r lands. 


New York Imports Roumanian Lumber 

Reports from var:ous lumber manufactur- 
ing regions throughout the country reveal 
concern over the extensive importation of 
Roumanian lumber through New York. 
Inquiry reveals that 4,000,000 feet of 
European spruce and true fir lumber have 
recently arrived here from Roumania and 
been sold. Another shipment of 4,000,000 
feet is now on the Atlantic. 

There is no duty on lumber and _ this 
foreign product is being sold in New York 
City cheaper than any domestic lumber is 
offered. While somewhat concerned over 
the price competition and the intrusion of 
wood from the other side of the world 
into this market when much _ low-grade 
domestic lumber is unable to find a market 
on account of the distance of the mills 
from consumers, with resulting waste of 
forest material, lumbermen are used to 
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A portable fence 
with permanent 


“Buffalo” Portable Fencing sections combine * 
with one that can be moved at will. Set up 


of each section into the ground, one person 
Portable 


durable unswaying fence for rotating dog or poultry runs. rial Assortment No. 1- 
consisting of 5 sections 7 ft. long x 5 ft. high, 1 section 4 ft. 6 in. long x 5 ft. high, 
1 gate 2 ft. 6 in. wide x 5 ft. high will be shipped to you on receipt of check, money 
order or New York draft for $26.10 (F.O.B. Buffalo. N. x 

as you need them. Send for booklet No. 78-N, from which you can make up your 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 
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BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 


Feed the birds 
NOW and have 
them with you 
all winter. 


—AUTOMATIC— 


Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to last 
particle. 





For _ smallest No. 2, price $1.00 
home or largest lon 
Shipping wt. 2 Ibs. estate. Every Shipping wt. 2 Ibs 
No. 1 to hang j ome should For window 
from tree or have several. ¢asings, porch 
bracket. columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY, R. F. D. 4, Dept. A, Peoria, Ill. 











Lawnshower Square Spray Sprinkler 


distributes water uniformly over a large 
SQUARE AREA, reaching the CORNERS OF 
LAWN without flooding sidewalks and wast- 
ing water. Made of cast brass. Price $1.25 
postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


LAWNSHOWER MFG. CO., 727 Tennessee St, VALLEJO, CALIF 











If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 


The American Forestry Association 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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legs 
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holes to dig, no staples or wire stretcher. A 













) More sections can be added 


ements. 


Sons. Established 1869) BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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SAVE THE 
TREES 


Pruning Made Easy 


There is no task to tree trimming when 
you use a Bartlett Jointed Comp d 
Lever Pruner—because it is jointed. The 
Bartlett comes in four foot sections that 
can be easily and quickly locked together 
to give you a trimmer of the desired 
length. With a Bartlett Jointed Trimmer 
you can reach high limbs without using a 
ladder and you can always snip the low 
branches from the proper angle. 

The cutting head has a COMPOUND 
LEVER that will sever with ease branches 
up to 1% inches in diameter. The blades 
are made of crucible tool steel and only 
the best materials are used throughout. 

Expert horticulturists everywhere en- 
dorse the Bartlett Tree Trimmer. 

We also furnish this tree trimmer with 
one piece pole if desired, as well as mak- 
ing a complete line of Hand Pruners, 
Lopping Shears, Pruning Saws and other 
fine cutting tools. 

Prices of Jointed Pruner 





8 ft. 2 sections wt.—5 Ibs.______ $6.60 
12 ft. 3 sections wt.—7 Ibs. __ __ 7.40 
16 ft. 4 sections wt.—9 Ibs... 8.20 


Remember the Jointed 
Pole requires only four 
feet of space for storage. 


Abore prices Deliv- 


ered in United States 
east of Rocky Mts. 


Write for catalogue 
BARTLETT 


Manufacturing Co. 


419 E. Lafayette Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 




















The CLIPPER 


There are three things that destroy 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buck 
Plantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 

' Send for circulars and prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO. 
Dixon, Illinois 







seeing foreign lumber in this market after 
twelve years of free trade. 

The spruce and fir lumber of Roumania 
is in common use in the Levant, the 
Mediterranean countries, and is not un- 
known in western Europe, but it is never 
used in those regions for permanent build- 
ings, but rather for temporary structures 
and such industrial uses as box manufac- 
turing. It is excellent lumber for the use 
it is commonly put to in Europe. It is 
seasoned, 


well-manufactured, thoroughly 


and has a good appearance. 


Plans For Memorial Parkway in Progress 

On September 17, at Francis’ Tavern, 
New York City, articles of incorporation 
of the Washington Highway Federation 
will be signed and submitted to the Con- 
gress. The objective is to advocate and 
promote the establishment and maintenance 


of a memorial parkway. 


Duluth Has Forestry Club 

Representatives of civic and community 
organizations interested in reforestation 
recently met at Duluth, and organized a 
forestry club. Rodney Paine, Superin- 
tendent of the Duluth Park system, is 
President; C. S. Lind, District Fire 
Ranger, Vice President and William 
Matter, Secretary-Treasurer. Dr. Henry 
Schmitz, Director of the Minnesota For- 
estry School and Governor Theodore 
Christianson addressed the meeting and 
promised cooperation in furnishing  re- 
forestation stock and in perfecting the 
State Forest Fire Protection system. 


Airplanes Used to Fight Forest Insects 

In an effort to save the forest hemlock 
in the Peninsula Park, Wisconsin, from 
destruction by forest insects, the State Con- 
servation commission last month resorted 
to the use of airplanes to powder the forest 
with calcium arsenate. Seven tons of the 
chemical were used and the trees were 
given a treatment which it is hoped will 
halt the work of the insect. 

C. L. Harrington, Superintendent of 





Scotts Creeping 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of lawn 
that chokes out weeds before they can grow! A 
deep, thick, uniform turf that makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get if you plant 


Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 


Creeping Bent—long recognized as the ideal grass for golf 
putting greens —is now producing Super Lawns. 
sowing seed, you plant stolons or the chopped grass —and 
in a few weeks you have a luxuriant lawn like the deep green 


pile of a Turkish carpet! 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


402 Main Street 













Instead of 






This little book *“Bent Lawns” 
is free toyou. Itisavaluable 


treatise on you can have 
beautiful lawns. Write today 


for your copy. 
oS Ry) 


2 
> 


Forests and Parks, in speaking of this 
novel use of the airplane, said: “The 
worm that attacked the hemlock in the 
Peninsula Park is called the ‘hemlock 
spanworm. Last year they defoliated a 
great number of trees in the park, two 
hundred thousand feet of merchantable 
trees having been killed; also a countless 
number of small trees. They appeared 
again this year in numbers and inasmuch 
as there is a considerable amount of hem- 
lock in the park we felt that it would be 
advisable to attempt to dust the trees and 
arranged with the Decatur Air Craft Com- 
pany of Decatur, Illinois, to send an air- 
plane up here. We furnished the calcium 
aresenate used on the job and the dusting 
was done in the middle of July. 

“We have not had full opportunity to 
check up the results but from what I saw 
of the flies and of the dusting, I would say 
that it was pretty successfully done and 
looks like a reasonable plan for the han- 
dling of insect pests of this sort on spe- 
cial areas.” 


Hemlock Grove Will Be Saved 

The famous hemlock grove in the New 
York Botanical Garden will be maintained 
and protected for future generations under 
a plan which has resulted from a three- 
year investigation by a special committee 
from the faculty of Columbia University. 

Natural regeneration will be helped along 
by the planting of seedlings each year. 
There are more than 3,600 hemlocks in this 
grove which is characterized by many who 
have seen it, as the most precious natural 
possession of the City of New York. It is 
unique among the botanical gardens of the 
world. 

The Yale Forest School, New York State 
College of Forestry and the Department of 
Forestry at Cornell University are co- 
operating in this effort and it is understood 
that the Ecological Society of America is 
also interested. 

Joint Annual Meeting 

The Empire State Forest Products As- 
sociation plans to hold its twenty-first 
annual meeting in joint session with the 
Wood Utilization Conference October 7-9 
at Cornell University. The program will 
include a discussion of “The Farm Woodlot 
as a Potential Producer of Timber” and 
trips to the woodlots and plantations of 
the University. The three State Parks in 
the vicinity, Enfield, Buttermilk and Taugh- 
annock will likewise be visited. 


Connecticut Forestry Association Issues 
Highway Bulletin 

As a result of a Shade Tree Conference, 
held jointly by the Connecticut Forestry 
Association and the Yale School of For- 
estry on February 6, a booklet entitled 
“Highway Trees and Roadside Improve- 
ment for Connecticut” has been prepared 
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by Mr. P. L. Buttrick, Secretary of the 
State Forestry Association. 

The booklet contains helpful suggestions 
for the improvement of highway scenery 
by the planting of trees judiciously se- 
tected. It discusses advertising signs, 
warning signals, telephone wires, gas sta- 
tions, hot dog stands and wire lines as 
well as trees, since they are all related to 
the problem of highway improvement. The 
bulletin urges more wayside public parks 
as stopp:ng places for automobilists who 
dislike trespassing upon private property, 
or patronizing stands along the road or 
high-priced tea rooms. 

The publication is No. 16 of bulletins 
issued by the Connecticut Forestry Asso- 
ciation. It contains thirty-two pages, with 
illustrations and may be obtained free of 
charge through the office of that Associa- 
tion, located at 205 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 

New Georgia Forestry Officials 

Two new officers to have charge of new 
departments recently established for for- 
estry work in Georgia were appointed at 
a meeting of the Georgia Forestry Board. 
Alfred Akerman of Cartersville, Georgia, 
for the last several years assistant State 
Forester of Virginia, was elected chief of 
the new Georgia department of forest 
management, while E. W. Hadley, of 
Chipley, Georgia, for the last several years 
connected with the forest experiment sta- 
tion at New Orleans, Louisiana, was elected 
chief of the new department of forest pro- 
tection. Both new departments will be 
under the supervision of B. M. Lufburrow, 
State Forester. 


The Black Cat Travels to Kansas City 

A motor caravan is being organized to 
carry Hoo-Hoo of the Twin Cities to the 
35th annual Hoo-Hoo in Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 28, 29 and 

Thirty automobiles are expected to make 
the trip—and w:th every seat occupied. 
The celebrated Hoo-Hoo Club Orchestra 
will make merry all the way. Enthusiasm 
for the trip is running high and committees 
are investigating the routes, road condi- 
tions and other incidentals. 
Kentucky Interested in Reforestation 

Although Kentucky has only recently 
reorganized its Forestry Department, it 
is evident that the interest of the peo- 
ple is alive in reforestation, highway 
planting and planting trees on school 
and other property. The Kentucky For- 
est Service this spring supplied trees to 
34 counties in the state and had to re- 
fuse other orders because the supply of 
desirable trees had been exhausted. Nine 
small reforestation projects used all of 
the trees available for this purpose, 36 
schools ordered 2080 trees for planting 
on their property, 1375 trees were sup- 
plied for highway planting and 570 trees 
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were planted for windbreaks or other 


purposes. 
Activities at the state forest nursery 
are now under way to have more seed- 


lings to offer this fall and next spring. 
Already enough seed has been planted to 
assure more than a half million trees 


next year. 





Prizes for Forestry Contest in Maine 
Awarded 

Of the twelve hundred essays submitted 
in the prize contest for the best forestry 
essay written by a school child of the State 
of Maine, Aline St. Pierre, pupil of the 
Sacred Heart High School, won first prize. 
The subject of her prize-winning essay 
was “Forests of Maine, Their Protection 
and Conservation.” 

Prizes amounting to $300 in gold were 
awarded the winning essays in both high 
schools and grammar schools in each coun- 
ty. In the state-wide contest a first prize 
of $25 and a second prize of $10 for 
high school entries and of $15 and $10 
for grammar school contests were offered. 

Forestry Meeting in New York 

Accepting the invitation of the Depart- 
ment of Forestry at Cornell University, 
the Empire State Forest Products Asso- 
ciation will hold its twenty-first annual 
meeting at Ithaca on Thursday, October 7. 
It is planned to make this the occasion for 
the second State-wide Wood Utilization 
Conference. 

The tentative program promises much 
of interest and instruction to those attend- 
ing. An exhibition of equipment, trips 
to woodlots and State Parks, a luncheon, 
a banquet, speeches, an informal golf tour- 
nament and a football game as finale are 
high spots of the program. 


Vermont Forestry Association Holds 
Forestry Essay Contest 

At the close of the school year the 
Vermont Forestry Association held a for- 
estry essay contest among the eighth grade 
pupils of the State. The subject of the 
essay, “Why We Need the Forests,” called 
forth interesting ideas from the young 
forest enthusiasts. The prize essay was 
written by Dorothy Maw of Island Pond, 
Vermont. With the aid of statistics and 
an appeal for the scenic value of forests, 
she expressed conclusively our “Need for 
Forests.” 


Wood in Automobile Building 

Owing to the extensive use of steel 
and other metals in automobile manufac- 
ture, the impression sometimes created is 
that wood is a minor element in the mod- 
ern car. The fact is, however, that the 
automobile industry is still one of the larg- 
est consumers of lumber. During 1923 
the latest year for which figures are avail- 
able, 800,000,000 feet of lumber was used 
in the construction of truck and passenger 











Bark healing perfectly over Davey poment 
filling. An oak on the estate o & 
Paine II, Brookline, p> Sag 


A half million 
trees saved 
in 25 years 


Davey Tree Surgeons never ex- 
periment on your trees; they 
bring you thorough training, 
proved methods, standardized 
practices, organization dis- 
cipline, personal reliability and 
business stability. 


Saving trees is both a business and a 
profession with Davey Tree Surgeons. 
It has taken 25 years to build this re- 
markable organization of nearly 700 
trained men. Good men are carefully 
selected, the wrong kind are eliminated, 
and those who remain are thoroughly 
trained not only in the technique of cor- 
rect Tree Surgery but also in the re- 
lated sciences and professional ethics. 

If you think of your trees as living 
things, if they are worth saving, they 
are worth proven Tree Surgery. Don’t 
let any one experiment on them. The 
service of Davey Tree Surgeons is rea- 
sonable in cost—infinitely less expen- 
sive than experiments. 

These master Tree Surgeons live and 
work in your vicinity, are quickly avail- 
able, and no carfare is charged. 

THE DAVEY TREE 
EXPERT Co., INC. 
497 City Bank Bldg. 
Kent, Ohio 
JOHN DAVEY 
Father of 
Tree Surgery 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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= oniy gedit ive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
A ge = simplicity is an attraction, 
No cleaning dirty 


. es raking a 
trash off with the hands. 
aie A time and labor saver 
Seeperatiogtlen Love 1 Reawpll position when used in 
Bend for one today. 
JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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Native Orchids 


The addition of native orchids to your 
garden will bring a touch of the North 
woods. We have available a good 
supply of the following: 
CYPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILIS. 

The giant Showy Ladyslipper, most elusive 
and desirable of all Orchids. Will add a dis- 
tinction not obtained by any other plant, 
Price per crown, 40c. $4.00 per 12. $30.00 per 
100. 

CYPRIPEDIUM PARVIFLORUM. 

The Yellow Ladyslipper, earliest of all the 
Ladyslippers. Soft yellow. Many flowered. 
Price per crown, 35c. $3.50 per 12. $25.00 per 
100. 

CYPRIPEDIUM ACAULE. 

Pink Ladyslipper. Old rose in color. Of 
very easy culture. Price per crown, 25c. 
$2.50 per 12, $20.00 per 100. 

HABENARIA PSYCODES. 


Purple Fringed Orchid. Tall spikes of 
lovely lavender fringed flowers in July. 
35c each. $3.50 per 12. $25.00 per 100. 


Any of these are ready for shipment now. 


Our 1926 catalog with complete descriptive 
list of hardy perennials, ferns, fruits, shrubs. 
roses, evergreens, and shade trees, is free 
upon request. 


GEO. D. AIKEN NURSERY 
Box H PUTNEY, VERMONT 


* Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








Reliability 


The Nurseries whose advertisements appear 
in AMERICAN FORESTS AND FoREST LIFE are 
chosen from the leading nurseries in their 
respective localities. They offer you reliable 
trees, plants, bulbs, and seeds and you can 
purchase from them with the full assurance 
that the stock will be satisfactory. 


They cannot, in the small space allotted to 
them, list all of their products, and Members 
are urged to write to them for eomplete 
catalogues. 








car bodies alone. In that year about 
4,000,000 cars were built. In 1925, the 
output amounted to 4,325,000 cars and 
trucks and of these about 60 per cent were 
closed cars; indicating a fact readily ob- 
served that the production of closed cars is 
proportion to the 
automobile 


steadily increas:ng in 
total output. Representative 
builders estimate that the number of closed 
cars for 1926 will be from 60 to 70 per 
cent of the total output. 


Penn State College to Hold Portable 
Saw Demonstration 
Announcement is made of a third Port- 
able Sawmill Demonstration to be held at 
State College, October 
Several new features 
filing and 
wood-lot 


the Pennsylvania 
25 to 28 inclusive. 
Instruction in 
estimating 


are planned. 
fitting saws and in 
timber will occupy a prominent place in 
the demonstration as well as sawing for 
grade which was demonstrated at the pre- 
vious meeting. In addition to an electric 
motor demonstration, a steam unit and 
one or more types of so-called industrial 


units will be used. 


A Tree Lover Abroad 

“Everyone interested in trees must de- 
rive much pleasure in seeing the remark- 
able growths and beautiful specimens no- 
ticeable in this mild climate,’ writes Fred- 
erick W. Kelsey, of New York, from 
Lausanne, Switzerland. Tree culture here 
has reached a degree of perfection. Many 
of the more rare var‘eties not hardy in the 
Central and Northern portions of the 
United States attain here and along the 
upper side of Lake Geneva magnificent 
proportions. 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 





ARGE evergreen transplants for quick effects, 
complete lists are readvy—but here are some sample prices. 





WE CAN DELIVER A FOREST 


by the thousands. Our 


(100) (1000) 


DOUGLAS FIR 12-18” twice transplanted _.. $35.00 $270.00 
SCOTCH PINE 8-16” once transplanted __. . 4,00 32.00 
fis be ee 2-3’ twice transplanted : - . 25.00 240.00 
NORWAY RED PINE 18-24” twice transplanted .._ 50.00 450.00 
COLORADO SPRUCE 12” twice transplanted acsse SOO 270.00 
NORWAY SPRUCE 8-16” once transplanted ee 65.00 
Woy ee 1-2’ twice transplanted ‘ ee . 
WHITE SPRUCE 7-14” once’ transplanted —_ : Jciaielacuencian) 48.00 
ae ie 12-18” onee. transplanted __. ewes, LD 65.00 
HEMLOCK 6-10” twice transplanted 20.00 150.00 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 








“For instance, along the parkway Quay 
by the Lake and in the beautiful Hotel 
Park fronting on the Lake are some of the 
finest Sequoia, or Wellingtonia as they 
call it here—to be found, I believe, any- 
where this side of the celebrated groves 
of these great trees in California. Two 
grand specimens immediately in front of 
the Hotel measure one foot above the 
ground, 20 feet and 22 feet in circum- 
ference respectively, each of proportion- 
ate height, and of surprising beauty from 
all sides. These trees, it is reported, 
were planted where they now stand mere 
than 100 years ago. 

Three Cedrus Libana—the beatiful Ce- 
dar of Lebanon, also in the Park here, 
measure 15 feet, 15% feet and 16% feet 
circumference—all stately in form and as 
symmetrical as if trained by the hand of 
Auricaria Imbricata—monkey tree— 





man. 
in perfect form 20 feet high; grand speci- 
mens ot 
leaved Cedar; Magnolia Grandiflora—now 
in flower—and other rare and _ beautiful 
varieties not successfully grown north of 
Richmond are hereabouts grown in_per- 
fection. 


cedrus Atlantica glauca—silver- 


Many of the trees and flora, hardy in 
the northern states are of course used 
largely here for general planting, and for 
forestry purposes. The extent to which 
the Horsechestnut is used South of the 
English Channel and its special adapta- 
bility for full development here on the 
Continent in contrast to its compara- 
tively limited use in the United States 
is a point of interest. In Paris the ex- 
tensive use of this tree is noticeable 
In the Luxembourg Palace 
most attrac- 


everywhere. 
Park—claimed to be the 
tive example of the gardening art in 
that attractive city—the double, _ triple 
and quadruple rows of these trees in front 
of the Palace and large thickly planted 
groves—many of the lines of trees being 
trimmed and clipped into solid form— 
constitute one of the features of the park. 
The same impressions occur in motoring 
to Fontainebleu from Paris where the 
double rows of Horsechestnuts and a few 
other varieties are an appealing object 
lesson in Parkway and street decoration— 
not attracting so much attention in our 
country. The care of the street trees in 
Paris is another object lesson that may 
be well heeded and followed in the 
United States. A circular depression . of 
six or eight inches, 3 to 4 feet in diameter 
of each tree is left open in the pave- 
ment. During the night in dry weather 
these holes are readily filled with water 
by conveniently located hoses, handled by 
The result everywhere is mani- 
fest. The flourish and excepting 
on the Avenue Champs Elysees where 
gases have injured many trees, Paris re- 
mains in summer one of the most interest- 
ing and attractive of all cities. I have 
not yet had opportunity to look into the 





two men. 
trees 
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forestry conditions as they appear to a 
layman—here in Suisse or in France, but 
hope to give this subject some attention 
on my return to Paris in August, before 
sailing for home, August 28th. The 
French Government through the Minister 
purchased almost 
lands in 


of Agriculture recently 
ten thousand acres of 
the vicinity of Paris, and 3,750 acres near 
Versailles, famous Bois de la 
Commanderie, near Fontainebleu was in- 
cluded in more than 6,100 acres acquired 
in the Commune of Grez-sur-Loing. Steps 
are to be promptly taken toward the re- 
forestation of much of this land which 
has fallen into neglect since the War. 


forestry 


while the 





New Organization Formed in Longleaf 
Pine 

A new organization, 
the Longleaf Yellow Pine 
Association, was recently formed at Shreve- 
port, Louis‘ana. A group 
of manufacturers of this species composes 
which will carry on 
plans for research, promotion and_ trade 
extension of Longleaf yellow pine, partic- 
ularly for standardization purposes. 

A secretary-manager is to be appointed 
and the headquarters will be established at 
New Orleans. The board of directors and 
executive committee will be announced 
at a later date. 


taking the title of 
Manufacturers’ 


representative 


the new organization, 





Sierra Club Issues Reference Book on 
the Sierras 
The Sierra Club of San Francisco has 


just issued a book entitled “Place Names 
of the High Sierra” which has been com- 
piled by Francis P. Farquhar. It contains 
place names, their origin, significance, etc., 
as well as references to books, periodicals, 
etc. There are also biographies of promi- 
a list of 
publications of the 


nent individuals in Sierra history, 
maps and a list of 
Sierra Club. 
one at $2 and one at $5, and may be ob- 
tained from William E. Colby, Secretary 
of the Sierra Club, 402 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 


It is printed in two editions 


A Marmot Boxing Match 

Marmot Point, on the Paradise Valley 
Road, is a favorite gathering place for 
the Hoary Whistler. Any 
day in summer it is possible to see from 
one to a half dozen of these western wood- 
chucks basking in the sun at the edge of 
the road or feeding in the brushy swamp 
just below. 

Last week the Ranier 
watched two 


Marmot or 


Park Naturalist 
half-grown marmots stage 
an exciting three-round boxing match at 
Marmot Point. An old hoary-backed fel- 
low refereed the match. The two com- 
batants stood on their hind feet and slugged 
each other with both fists. With bears 
it would have been a slapping match but 
these marmots exchanged short jabs and 
punches like professionals. Not only was 
the boxing and head work good, but they 


were also active on their feet. 
to the usual procedure each round lasted 
until one of the other of the contestants 


Contrary 


was knocked down, then instead of retiring 
to his corner the winner of the round 
jumped upon his fallen foeman with all 
four feet and began worrying him. After 
a minute or so of this they were on their 
feet again, and the next round was under 
way. 

One of the truck drivers reported watch- 
ing a similar match a few days later. Ap 
parently boxing is a favorite sport 
marmots. 


among 


The Mountain Stream 


Its roar was like the ocean, 
And the song it sang to me 
Was drowsy and compelling 
As the twilight and the sea. 


Its smell was sweet and spicy 
As the woodland hills it knew. 
Its waterfalls were diamond 
And its shadows sapphire blue. 


Its song was weird and mystic, 
Like the mountain tops at night— 
A melody of shadows 

In the moonshine’s opal light. 


It twined among the aspens, 
And they quivered at its song, 
And flowers like a carpet 
Edged the path it sped along. 


Above, the birds were singing 

In the plush of every tree 

And squirrels frisked and chattered 
In the branches over me. 


And, far below, the meadows 

Glowed like emeralds in the sun— 

A living gem of tribute 

To the work the stream had done. 
—Martha Coleman Sherman. 























Scientifically Collected 


Native American Shrubs 
Rhododendrons 
Azaleas Kalmias 
Old English Boxwoods 


PLANTS | of highest quality, at 

interesting prices. Shipped from 
the Appalachian Mountains _ in 
small quantities, or big carload. For 
specimen and special planting we 
have splendid nursery grown stock 
at our Stroudsburg Nursery. Send 
for our latest catalogue and price- 
list. 


LaBAR’S Rhododendron Nursery 


Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 








TREE SEEDS WANTED 

Large quantities Pin Oak and Scarlet Oak 
acorns, Chestnuts, Hickory Nuts, Virginia 
Red Cedar, White Cedar (Thuya Occidentalis), 
Canada Hemlock, Dogwood, Magnolia, Red 
Bud and many other seeds. Also immense 
quantities of Pine cones for seed purposes. 
Quotations and offers solicited. 


F. M. ELLIS, Tree Seedsman 
Griffin, Ga. 











TREE WOUND DRESSING 
Use our new improved composition for 
treating all tree wounds 
THE IDEAL fungicidal and protective dress- 
ing for cuts, bark abrasions and cavities, 

Effective and lasting. 
Order sia Ca Re dealer. 
$3.50 per gallon 
LANDSCAPE FORESTERS, LTD. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 








exceptionally 








Send for the 
Master List 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS 


PAUL L. BATTEY, PROPRIETOR 


Box JF 


NORTHBROOK 


Peonies and Irises 


No garden is complete without a generous 
representation of Peonies and Irises. 
the finer varieties from our Master List. They 
cost no more than roots of uncertain quality. 


Select 


The strong, hardy roots of the Peonies, and 
the healthy rhyzomes of the Irises grow into 
beautiful 
“Aristocrats of Spring Flowers.” 


specimens of these 


Send for your copy of the Master List—“‘ America’s 


Bluebook of Fine Peonies and Irises” 


Glencoe, IIl. 
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BULS*S 


FOR EARLY FALL DELIVERY 





—— REGALE LILIES —— 


“4 Royal Beauty” 
OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Extra Large $1.00 each., $10.00 per Doz. 
Large, 75c. each., $8.00 per Doz. 


WILLIAM A. AIRD FLORAL CO., INC. 
“Pansydale,” Oregon City, Oregon 








Tulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Narcissus, 
Jonquils and other Spring Flowering Bulbs 


Peonies and Nursery Stock for Fall Planting 
Send for a copy of our Fall Catalogue which 
will be ready for distribution about Sept. Ist. 
THE MEYER SEED COMPANY 
32 Light St. Dept. A Baltimore, Md. 











Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Our stock is the largest and 

most varied in this country. We sell orchids 

to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 

cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 

whenever you need this kind of plant. 
Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 








PEONIES and IRISES 


Grown in the limestone soils of Western 
Ohio, are unexcelled for quality. We grow 
the cream of standard varieties and leading 
novelties to suit the most critical buyers. 
Let me place your name on mailing list for 
price list. Address 
E. M. BUECHLY 
Dept. B., Greenville, Ohio 











BULB CATALOGUES 

NEW CREATIONS IN GLADIOLI 
Including our famous variety the “cut and 
come again” 

GLADIOLUS LOS ANGELES ; 

The nearest everblooming gladiolus, contains 
also newest and best varieties of Iris, 
Amaryllis. Crinums, Cannas, etc. 

BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING 
Tulips, Daffodils, Colored Freesias, etc. 

C. E. HOUDYSHEL, Box1FL, San Dimas, Calif. 











Peonies Tulips Narcissi 
In Named Varieties and Mixtures 
Also Bearded and Beardless Irises 
Send for lists. Prices moderate 
ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 








PEONIES AND IRIS 


Only high rated varieties at 
reasonable prices. 
Send for list 
ALTHA HALL GARDENS 
Box 22 Rosslyn, Virginia 








P ° YOUR OWN EXCLUSIVE 
e€onies variety. 

NEW NAMED AUTEN ORIGINATIONS 
Also Standard Varieties, quality roots, rea- 
sonably priced. Send for list that is different. 
Edward Auten. Jr. Princeville, Illinois. 











Tie Conventicn Proceedings Available 
Copies of the proceedings of the eighth 
annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers, which 
was held at Cleveland, Ohio, last January 
are now available at $1.50 each, postage 
paid. The proceedings this year contain 
104 pages and should prove of interest to 
any one engaged in any phase of the cross 


tie industry. 





New Tree Booklet for Pennsylvania 

Supplementing the first edition of “Com- 
mon Trees of Pennsylvania” by Joseph S. 
Illick—an edition of five thousand copies 
which was exhausted in less than a year— 
a second edition, revised and enlarged, has 
just been issued. Designed to be a handy 
pocket manual of the common and _intro- 
duced trees of Pennsylvania, this hand- 
book should open a pathway for the de- 
lightful study of trees and help create 
among the citizens of Pennsylvania a 
friendly attitude toward the great out-of- 
doors. The booklet is printed and distri- 
buted by the Times Tribune Company, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania. 


Indians Ship Three Hundred Thousand 
Dollars Worth of Pinon Nuts 


Travelers throughout the Southwest 
have probably not realized the revenue- 
producing character of the lowly pinon 
which is certainly not a thing to be ad- 
mired as a forest tree. The Navajo 
Indians, however, according to Earth for 
May, 1926, last year shipped $300,000 
worth of pinon nuts which form a well- 
known article of commerce. The Indians 
also sold blankets to the value of $250,- 
000, silver articles worth $25,000, wool 
worth $600,000 and sheep and cattle to 
the value of $500,000. 





Joins Staff of West Coast Bureau 

“Reginald T. Titus has joined the field 
forces of the West Coast Lumber Trade 
Extension Bureau. Mr. Titus is a grad- 
uate of the New York State College of 
Forestry and taught in the Department of 
Forest Utilization while taking a Master’s 
degree. During the past year he has been 
Executive Secretary of the Vermont For- 
estry Association. 


A Portable Mill That Moves By Its 
Own Power 

The Luckiamute Lumber Company of 
Airlie, Oregon, operates a portable sawmill 
on a type which is said to be entirely 
unique. It is built on a sled platform on 
skids and its engines are equipped with 
drums so that by attaching a rope to a 
tree it is enabled to haul itself over the 
ground. It is a double-deck affair with 
the sawmill machinery on the upper deck. 
Neither is it of very small capacity, as it 
will handle a log up to 36 inches in dia- 


meter and 24 feet long, and can saw 15,000 
to 20,000 feet daily. 

A second drum is used for hauling logs 
up to the mill and hauling them onto the 
log carriage. There are three Willamette 
engines in it. 


Louisiana Legislature Appropriates Sum 
For First State Park 

The State Legislature of Louisiana has 
appropriated the sum of $10,000 to be used 
in purchasing a tract of 110 acres for a 
State Park. The site for the park js 
partly in the Town of St. Martinville, 
Louisiana and has been selected with a 
view of preserving the giant live oaks in 
this section. The State is particularly 
jubilant over the purchase since it will 
provide her first State Park. 


Michigan Forestry Group Acts 

The Michigan Forestry Association, jn 
pursuance of its most useful efforts to 
restore and restock the great forest areas 
of the State which were sacrificed during 
the former years of profligate lumbering, 
according to The Jackson Citizen Patriot, 
has adopted as a program of major activi- 
ties this year: The promotion of means 
looking to the establishment of public re- 
sponsibility for forest fires; the establish- 
ment and development of town forests: 
and the regulation of Christmas tree cut- 
It will 
encourage neighborhood association meet- 
ings to promote a needed awakening of 


ting, either by license or permit. 


public interest in reforestation and will 
sponsor a_ state wide forestry meeting 
during Farmers’ Week next February at 


the State College, East Lansing. 


Muskrat—Yum! Yum! 


Muskrat, lord of the marsh and swamp 
and small sluggish stream, is good food, 
according to Dr. Charles E. Johnson of 
Syracuse University, who has published a 
bulletin on the study of muskrats in New 
York State. Fried muskrat, roast muskrat 
and stewed muskrat are some of the styles 
in which the flesh of these animals has 
been prepared for the table. Some day 
muskrat en casserole will be served at a 
fashionable function and will become a 
popular item on the menus of our leading 
restaurants and hotels thereafter. It is 
recommended, however, that in preparing 
this food the meat be soaked over night 
in salt water to destroy the gamey flavor. 

The early colonists fried about every- 
thing they found in America as a source 
of food. The muskrat was recommended 
to the colonies by the Indians and it is 
recorded that even today muskrats are 
used in some sections as food. Philadel- 
phia is said to be one of the leading mar- 
kets for muskrat carcasses on special 
occasions. Muskrat banquets are some- 
times served at gun club functions. 
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Coal a 
DREER’S VAN FLEET RED RASPBERRY WA IL 
A New Variety of Superior Merit 
Strong tip plants postpaid, URSE 
Autumn $2.50 per dozen; 3 for $1.00 —_ N Ry _—_ 
First Offering 
Catalogue COASTAL PLAINS NURSERIES MEMORIAL TREES 
Blackshear Georgia ecg maga myponscien of Oak, 
me : : pi ee oe Maple, m, etc., i lanting. 
A real help in selecting — and Trees from 15 30 faut aap seoniemenel 
standard varieties of Roses for Fall Each tree is recorded with the American 
planting, as well as Hardy Peren- Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
nial Plants, Spring-flowering Bulbs W t tt N ( eres 
and Seasonable Seeds. es co $ ursery ompany Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Write for free copy and please mention Falls Church, Va. Tel., Yorktown 128 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











FLOWERING SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 
ORNAMENTAL TREES—FRUIT TREES 
SMALL FRUITS 
Write for latest catalogue 








NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 








Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Ugon 
“Lansing. - - Wichigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 


OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Luxe catalog in natural colors, 
25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 








If you do not find what you want advertised in 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 


Write to Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
IN ORNAMENTALS 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 


Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


When Writing Nurseries 
Advertised On This Page 
Please Mention 
American Forests and Forest Life 
It Helps 


TREE SEEDS 
Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 

CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 

6628-30-32 Ross Street 

GERMANTOWN - . PHILADELPHIA 








WESTERN MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY 
PINE and SPRUCE 
_ For Forest Planting 
Planting contracts taken in Maine 
and New Hampshire 
Fryeburg Maine 





RHODODENDRONS, natives, three 
varieties. 
KALMIA LATIFOLIO 
FRUIT TREES and fruit plants. 


Other trees and plants in variety. Catalogue 
upon request 
MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
1133 Broadway New York City, N. Y. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 











WOHLERT’S ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


America’s finest collection 








Japanese 
Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries 
Flowering Crab 
in all varieties 
and sizes 


A. E. WOHLERT 
230 Montgomery Avenue 
Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








NATIVE PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
SEEDLING TREES 
from Pacific Northwest 
ALFRED A. LOEB 
Route 1, Box 39 Portland, Oregon 
Send for catalog 
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Millions of Evergreens 
Millions of Perrenials and wild flowers 


Hardy Ferns 
Introduction offer, 8 Ostrich Plume, 8 Lady 
Ferns, 4 Osmunda, prepaid by parcel post 
for $5. 4 asst. for $3 
Catalogue mailed free 


FERNDALE NURSERY Askov, Minn. 











ROSES 
PEONIES 


The best that 21 years of skilled 
and loving effort can produce. 


Catalogs on request 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 8 Fair Lawn, N. J. 
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HUNTING — 
— FISHING 

















Deer—Deer— Deer 


The wnsnoiled Country for the real 
fisherman and hunter. 

24 hours from New York, Chicago, 
or Pittsburgh 

Separate hunting Cabins. 

Count Guaranteed. 

Hunt with dogs and Guides that 
can't be equalled. 

For Booklet, Rates, Etc., Write 
E. L. HUGHES 


Trout Mills Ontario 








TIMAGAMI LAKE 
FISH, SWIM, HIKE 


At Camp Eucaroma among 
reat Pines, Baisams 
and five Waters of North- 
ern Ontario. Bring the 
family to enjoy the home 
comforts and outdoor life. 
Illustrated Rooklet 
R. D. MORGAN 
629 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 4245 Cleveland. O 
















THE FLYING H RANCH 
ABSAROKEE, MONTANA 


Outfits BIG GAME HUNTING Parties in 
MONTANA or WYOMING, for MOUNTAIN-= 
SHEEP, ELK, DEER, BEAR. September 15 
to December 20. Competent Guides, Best 
Equipment. For particulars write 


A. H. Clarke, Manager 





Crescent Moon Ranch 


In Buffalo Bill’s Country and the Rockies— 
Riding, Hunting and Fishing for vacation 
seekers on a real old time Western stock 
ranch. Address 


CRESCENT MOON RANCH 
Cody, Wyoming 








Big-Game Hunting 
Fishing, sight-see- 
ing, saddle pack 
orse, camping 
trips, from Glacier 
Park to Yellow- 
stone Park. Follow 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains from park to ™* 
park where there is all kinds of game. Won- 
derful scenery. Nameless lakes and streams. 
Guaranteed shots at bear in spring. Elk in 
season. Everything furnished. References 
from all parts of the world. 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, - Registered Guide - BYNUM, MONT. 
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When writing advertisers, always mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND Forest LiFe. It 
identifies you as a member of The American 
Forestry Association and secures prompt and 
courteous treatment. 











Idaho and Montana 
ELK, GOAT, DEER. 
TRAIL LION 

and BEAR 

Behind Well 

Trained Dogs. 
BILL MERTZEL 
West Yellowstone, Mont. 
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big game region. 





sible organization. 
guaranteed. 


| Association 


(Home Office, Anchorage, Alaska) 
Please Address Inquiries to 


SAN DIEGO 








Shoot .’em in 


ALASKA 


You can hunt any place, but if you want to shoot come | 
with us to famous Kenai Peninsula—the world’s finest 
Bear, sheep, goat, moose, caribou and 


wild fowl. Splendid camps, licensed guides and a respon- 
Commercial references. 


Send for information and free booklet 


| Alaska Glacier Tours 


406 COMMONWEALTH BUILDING 
CALIFORNIA 
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Big Game Increasing on National Forests 
Big game on the National Forests is on 
the increase according to the annual esti- 
mate made by the Forest Service for the 
year 1925 and recently made public. The 
figures, which it is pointed out are not 
absolute but merely estimates made by for- 
est officers who spend a large portion of 
their time in the woods and make carefy] 
observation of the game, show that ante- 
lope, bear, deer and elk are all increasing 
in numbers, while mountain sheep and 
mountain goats are holding their own. 

The census shows that approximately 
7,500 antelopes are to be found in the 
National Forests. This is about one-fourth 
of the total of thirty thousand which the 
Biological Survey estimates to be in the 
United States. The increase in antelope 
is attributed to migration of the antelope 
from the open lower ranges to the higher 
mountain regions due to the occupation of 
the open plain country, where they for- 
merly ranged, by domestic livestock. In 
the back country the animals are less 
hunted and better protected, and therefore 
have a chance to increase. 

The total number of black or brown bear 
in the National Forests in 1925 is placed 
at 46,286, an increase of some two thou- 
sand over the year preceding. Throughout 
the West the sentiment to consider the 
brown bear a game animal to be hunted 
only at such time as the fur is of prime 
quality has been growing, with the result 
that some degree of protection is being 
given this big game animal. A decrease, 
however, is shown in the number of grizzly 
bear in the National Forests. The census 
placed the number in 1924 at 5,624, and in 
1925 at 5,593. 

Deer outnumber all other big game ani- 
mals many times over. The 1925 estimate 
places the number in the National Forests 
at 606,000, an increase of 55,000 over 1924. 
Contrary to expectation, the greatest in- 
crease in deer was in the state of Califor- 
nia in spite of the fact that due to the 
foot and mouth disease, it was necessary 
to kill off 22,000 deer on the Stanislaus 
National Forest. The total kill of deer 
by local hunters as reported was estimated 
to be only ten per cent of the herds. 

The number of elk on the National 
Forests was placed at 72,165 as against 
the census in 1924 of 52,665. In a number 
of states such as Utah and South Dakota 
these animals have increased so rapidly 
that special open seasons have been de- 
clared. The Government also has had to 
take measures to dispose of a large number 
of elk within fenced game refuges because 
the animals have so increased in numbers 
that reduction was necessary to prevent 
overgrazing and starvation. 

The Forest Service attempted for the 
first time in 1925 to estimate and report 
the number of beaver in the various Na- 
tional Forests. The figure is placed at 
114,000 on all forests, exclusive of those 
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in Alaska. The forests of Colorado head 
the list with over 47,000 beaver, and Mon- 
tana with 15,000 is second. 


California Forestry Board Files Liens 

On July 30 a number of liens were 
filed by the California State Board of 
Forestry against owners of property who 
had failed to comply with the 1923 com- 
pulsory patrol law. 

The law requires all owners of timber- 
land to patrol their land or to pay in to 
the Board of Forestry the cost of patrol. 

This is the first time liens have been 
filed by the Board. 

European Larch Excels in New York 

State 

The Conservation Commission unreserved- 
lv recommends the planting of larches in 
the fall. Both species are deciduous and 
begin very early in the spring to swell 
their buds. Fall planting is advised in 
order to avoid digging up the little trees 
with pickaxes in the frozen ground of the 
seed beds. Fall planting is also advised 
by Mr. C. R. Pettis, State Superintendent 
of Forests, for p-nes in sheltered loca- 
tions where the planted trees will not be 
exposed by winds sweeping off the protec- 
tive layer of snow. This extends the 
period of planting very advantageously by 
about two months in the fall. 

Seventeen million trees were shipped out 
of the State nurseries this spring in 2,240 
separate shipments, according to State Su- 
perintendent Pettis, and more than twenty 
million will be available for the public 
during the planting season of 1926-’27. 

Plantations near Fulton, New York, fur- 
nish a veritable mine of information on 
growth of various species. Red, or Nor- 
way pine and European larch are outstand- 
ing successes. The red pine is straight, 
vigorous in growth, and without damage 
by insect or disease Its branches are 
pruning off much better than those of the 
other pines. The European larch is a blue 
ribbon prize winner. It has outgrown all 
other conifers, in about 15 years reaching 
heights of 30 to 40 feet and diameters of 
6 to 9 inches. The branches are slender 
ana readily broken by snow and sleet. 
Perhaps best of all, the wood lasts well 
in the ground and is regarded as a great 
friend of the former in furnishing fence 
posts of good durability. The European 
larch is decidedly a dry-land tree. Unlike 
our native swamp tamarack, or larch, it 
is at home on moderately well drained 
uplands. A few of the native tamarack 
may be seen in the plantations, ranking 
smaller than their European cousins. 


Definition of a Tree 
“A tree is a plant greater than man, 
furnishing leaves for Eves, apples for 
Adams, material for manufacturers, and 


a hard living for lumbermen and _ for- 
esters,” 
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Indian Summer in 


NORTHERN 
WISCONSIN 


September and October daysare hazy, lazy days 
in this great North Woods. Quiet water lanes 
wandering from lake to lake through pine- 
scented forest splashed here and there with 
autumn colors. Sunny days and snappy nights. 
Ideal for golf and hiking, and the big ones are 
biting now. 





Fast Overnight Service 


as ASHLAND LIMITED—Lyv. Chicago dailyat 5:00 p. m. 
Round trip tickets at for Antigo, Pelican, Rhinelander, Tomahawk Lake, Mid- 
bargain fares on sale lake, Woodruff, Bolton, Lac du Flambeau, Powell, 
until Oct. 15th, 1926. Manitowish, Mercer, Winegar, Ironwood and Ashland. 


Special Autumn Service 


Lv. Chicago 5:00 p. m., September 2°th, October Ist, . 
& 5th, 8th, 12th and 15th for Three Lakes, Eagle River, Con- 
_ Tee over, Phelps, Land o’ Lakes and Watersmeet. 
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HE 
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For fares, reservations and descriptive folder, apply 


CHICAGO TERMINAL C. A. Cairns, Passenger Traffic Manager 
226 W. Jackson Street, Chicago 


Cuicaco & NonTH WESTERN RY. 








GAME AND FISH DEPEND ON FORESTS AND STREAMS. BOTH ARE DESTROYED BY FIRE. 
PREVENT FIRES AND SAVE OUR WILDLIFE. 











Wool 
$26.00 


Down 
$36.00 









Here’s a New Kick in Life! 
THE FILSON SLEEPING BAG 


is warm and 
comfortable. 
It is used 
all over 
Alaska. Our 
Catalog ‘‘P”’ 
is free. It 
contains the- 
complete line of 
Filson Super Out- 
door Clothes. 


for it. 
ee Cc. C. FILSON COMPANY, 1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


“Filson Clothes for the man Who Knows 
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Save Your Magazines 
for Future Enjoyment 


VERY number of the AMERICAN 

Forests AND Forest Lire is worth 
reading again and again. Seated in 
your favorite arm chair you can idly 
turn over the pages and live over your 
last vacation and other vacations in 
days gone by, all conspiring to make 
you more and more a lover of the 
great out of doors. 


Grasp this opportunity for greater enjoy- 
ment from your magazines—bind them in our 
special two-tone, hand colored, embossed cov- 
ers and they will be be preserved to give you 
a lifetime of enjoyment. 


Many requests make it possible for us to 
offer you these artistic, leather-like covers, 
pictured above, especially created for our 
members, in which you can insert each issue 
as you receive it in a half minute, without 
any punching, “spare parts” or other annoy- 
ances to try your patience. 


By keeping each issue neat, clean and in- 
tact in this attractive cover, you soon com- 
plete a permanent volume equal in appear- 
ance to the best binding on your library 
shelves. 


Two dollars each net regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid to 
any part of the United States. For foreign 
or Canadian cities, add 25 cents for postage 
on each binder. i 

Each binder holds twelve issues and is 
guaranteed. Your money refunded if you are 
not more than pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 


1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 














ee ee eh -s 
MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY | 
| The American Forestry Association, | 
| aaa: D.C: Die... 
Gentlemen: ; | 
| Send me__._______distinctive covers for , 
| AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE, 
postpaid, for which I enclose §................ ! 
| If I am not unusually well pleased I will | 
return them to you promptly in 5 days, 
| and my money and postage will be re- | 
turned to me. ; 
Name = 
| 
| Street ; 
{ City and State. , 








CHILDREN OF THE Pines. By Arland D. 
Weeks. Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 
Grace, Hazel and Wesley Lowe are the 

“Children of the Pines,” and the pines are 

Blue Heron Lake in 

Lowe has built a 
their mother and 


shores of 
where Mr. 
summer cottage. With 
Uncle Dick, the Doctor Knowall and gen- 
eral workman, the children spend a sum- 


on the 
Minnesota 


mer crammed full of interesting expe- 
riences. The Lake provides them with 
swimming, fishing and boating. Uncle 


Dick takes them in his motor boat to a 
lath mill situated right in the woods. There 
is a long automobile ride that provides 
excitement in the way of dead snakes in 
the road, a gypsy camp, and best of all a 
street fair in a small town through which 
they happen to pass. Later in the sum- 
mer, spurred on by the stories of Mr. Bill 
Fisher, an old timer, the family decides to 
visit the Indian Reservation at Ponsford. 
Before the summer is up Grace, Hazel and 
Wesley Itasca Park and have the 
novel experience of jumping over the 
Mississippi River. They also go on a 
nature investigation trip and learn all about 
how forest fires are started and the great 


visit 


harm they do. 

The book is delightfully written and 
well illustrated. The children are real 
children, and their 
doubtedly bring pleasure to the 
readers of “The Children of the Pines.” 

G. I. N. 


adventures will un- 
young 


The Trade List Annual for 1926 

Announcement is made that the Pub- 
lishers’ Trade List Annual for 1926 will 
be ready for delivery on September 1st, 
and orders received with remittance prior 
to that date will be filled at $4 a copy. 
After then, it will be $4.50. The Annual 
is valuable to any book dealer or buyer, 
as it supplies in a single collection the 
latest price lists of all the publishers,—a 
current catalogue containing all necessary 
information. Orders are being taken now 
by the R. R. Bowker Company, 62 West 
45th Street, New York City. 
CALIFORNIA GaAR- 


TREES AND SHRUBS OF 


DENS, by Charles Francis Saunders. 
Robert M. McBride & Company, New 
York. $3, net. 


A delightful introduction to the wonders 
of California’s gardens, to which the exo- 
tics, shade trees and ornamentals of the 
world contribute indescribable beauty. The 
author is a careful student of plant life, 
and he has written this book in charming 
style so that it will be a delight even to 
the native Californian. And it will reveal 


Book News and Reviews | 
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to the stranger the glories of the flora of 
the Golden State. Facts of name, origin 
and growth are interestingly 
the text, and the reader unconsciously ab- 


woven into 


sorbs many botanical facts together with 
the history and romance of this colorful 
land. L.M.C. 


To Monapnock. Gathered by Helen Cush- 
ing Nutting. Stratford Press, New 
York. Price $2.50. 

Between the covers of “To Monadnock,” 
Miss Nutting has ingeniously recorded the 
writings of three centuries which refer to 
the famous bald peak—Mt. Monadnock. 
Apparently she feels a deep affection for 
the “old fellow’ and manages to transfer 
this attitude to her readers in spite or 
perhaps because of the fact that her com- 
pliation is a song of adulation to 
the “King of the Mountains.” 

Nearly every New England writer of 
note is represented in this volume. Whit- 
tier, Thoreau, Emerson and Lowell, all 
pay homage in verse or prose to the rugged 
grandeur of the mountain and the marvels 
Likewise be- 
England, Mt. 
Mark 


long 


of the surrounding country. 
yond the bounds of New 
Monadnock inspires famous tongues: 


Twain who lived in the shadow of the 
soaring mountain for a summer is _ lusty 
in his praise of its sensational beauty, 
writing “it stirs my blood like military 
music.” Rudyard Kipling is similarly 
impressed. 

Aside from the feature of giving ex- 


tracts from famous men, “To Monadnock” 
contains droll descriptions of early travels 
about the vicinity of the lofty ridge. Camp- 
ing episodes are also set forth and equip- 
ment is carefully itemized—so much so that 
the book would be a useful member of a 
camper’s library.—D. I. C. 


The Story of the Range 

“The Story of the Range,” by Will C. 
Barnes, Chief of Grazing of the United 
States Forest Service, is now available for 
distribution. It is the testimony presented 
by Mr. Barnes during hearings held before 
a Sub-committee of the Senate Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys, of the last 
Congress, and is a complete account of 
the occupation of the public domain ranges 
from the pioneer days down to the present. 
It deals with the effect which unrestricted 
grazing has had upon the forage and land, 
and discusses the attempts that have been 
made to regulate grazing in order to per- 
petuate the natural forage resources of the 
open ranges. 

The booklet contains sixty pages, includes 
illustrations and maps which insure its 
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Mm = American made 


Binocular 







tourists, scouts, naturalists. Light, compact, easy to adjust, 
optical qualities excel many foreign glasses costing much more. 


Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers,” 
At dealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 


PUCKESCOPE sp ccctcsorrineee re 


THE POCKET TELESCOPE ¢h. vest pocket. Complete with case, 


$2.00. Atdealer or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
910 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








—Regulation 





UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 
BE 
RIGHT— 


RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


Write for our Shirt Folder 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 

















A FOREST SAVED— 
—IS A FOREST RAISED 
Fire control and prevention is an important 
branch of sound forest management. Protect 
your forests with adequate fire detection and 
fighting equipment. 















Select the Kind of 
Glass You Need 


TEN-DAY TRIAL 
MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEE 


You buy Binoculars cuce---get the one pair best 
suited to your necds. Jur comprehensive 
catalog shows you Binoculars for all needs at 
all prices. Al Ten-Day Trial 
Th “ee uF . yous of pp eng cmte 

i. you of reliable Binoculars. efore you spen 

mo ye ge Book! ‘Then, and 





one cent, get our Binocular 
32 . only then, can you determine what type of 
“COLMONT” nag zon should bay. Write for that Binocular 
Glass $29.75 ais 
WATRY & HEIDKAMP, Dept 18-J, 17 W. Randolph St, Chicago 


tcago’s Leadiny Optical House Since 1883 
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clarity and effectiveness, and lists the vari- 
ous literature to which mention has been 
made. It may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, at the Government Printing 
office, Washington, D. C. 

New Sierra Publications 
interesting map has just been 
Park, 
including the Expansion area added at the 


A very 
published of the Sequoia National 


recent session of Congress. It shows the 
old and the new boundaries, with place- 
names corrected to July 1st,—roads, trails, 
500-foot 
There has been quite a demand for 


streams, lakes and _ the contour 
lines. 
such a map and so it was published by 
Thew, Inc., 402 Building, San 


Francisco, where it is available at twenty- 


Sharon 


five cents a copy, while the supply lasts. 
This company also recently issued a very 
beautiful book-portfolio holding 170 views 
of the High Sierra country, both in and 
outside of the new outlines of the Park, 
which was extensively used in Washington 
as an argument for Park expansion when 
the campaign for the legislation was under 
way. 


The “Saw Kerf” Makes Its Bow 
The official organ of E. C. Atkins & 
Company, internationally known saw and 
machine manufacturers, entitled 
“The Saw Kerf” has just issued its first 
number. 


knives 


A most engaging little maga- 
zine, “The Saw Kerf” begins its career 
with twenty pages devoted to saw news, 
past and present. The editor announces 
that it is “published for the friends” 
the organization, and will come to them 
every month. 


»f 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS, by C. Luther Fry. 
Published by George H. Doran for the 
Institute of Social and 
search. With an Appendix on the Social 
Composition of the Rural Population of 
the United States, by 
Cressman. 


Religious Re- 


Luther Sheeleigh 


Our villages have been described as the 


“no man’s land of American sociology’’ 

the natural result of their location be- 
tween the city and large farming areas, 
with the advantages of neither and many 
of the disadvantages of both. Their de- 
cline as a social factor of importance 
has been more or less an accepted fact. 
But the author of this book, through 
careful and intensive 
shatters this theory and brings forth the 
fact that villages in the United States are 
distinctly on the upgrade and increasing 
in both numbers and population. Many 
extremely about 


most research, 


interesting discoveries 
our villages have been made by Dr. Fry— 
one that they are more than 18,000 of 
them and that they house one-eighth 
of our total population! This is rather 
amazing, but undoubtedly true and it 
proves the village to be a vital factor 
in our rural situation. L, MG. 








How 
Many 
Steps 
ToA 
Mile? 


It is estimated that the average 
hunter takes more than 3600 steps 
every mile he travels. 

When you stop to realize that 15 
miles is not an excessive day’s hunt 
and that in that distance you lift 
and place one foot in front of the 
other 54,000 times, the importance 
of your footwear is obvious. 





There is one—and only one—type 
of footwear which assures and in- 
sures you of absolute foot com- 
fort—THE TRUE MOCCASIN— 
the shoe developed and worn »y 
the American Indian—the only shoe 
made in which your foot rests upon 
soft upper 


a smooth piece of 


leather. 

BASS MOCCASINS are TRUE 
MOCCASINS with added. 
They are strong and sturdy, light 
and flexible—and the last word in 
comfort. 


For Your Hunting Trip 
Moccasins 
are Essential 


soles 









Write today and 
ask us to send you 
our complete _ illus- 
trated Catalog W 
which shows the 
many BASS styles 
and explains why 
they are better. 


For The Youngsters, Too 


Bass Moccasins for Boys and 
Girls will solve the school shoe 
problem. You will find these styles 


also listed in the Free Catalog W. 
Ask us to send it to you. 


G.H.BASS& CO. 


Shoemakers Since 1876 
Box W, Wilton, Maine 
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Pure Dalton Strain Silvers 
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The Quality That Counts 


SIR CHARLES DALTON 


is the Founder of the Silver Fox Industry. 
He began _ breeding foxes 40 years ago. We 
are his Exclusive American representatives. 
Why not start with the oldest and finest 
strain? We can ranch them for you, if you 
so desire. 

Every pair of Pure Dalton Strain silvers se- 
lected for mating, and inspected for fur qual- 
ity by Sir Charles Dalton, personally. Write 
us for further details. 

HAWKEYE ITASCA SILVER FOX CO. 
Hamilton Tob:n, Gen. Mgr. 

163 State Bank Bldg. Vinton, lowa 








High Quality Silver 
Black Foxes 


Bred from a prolific strain. Will 
pay their owner a handsome profit on 
their investment. I have some choice 
1926 pups for sale at very reasonable 
prices. 


Literature and propositions free on request 


Huber’s Silver Fox Farm 


BROOKS, WISCONSIN 











“Strong Heart” 


POLICE 
DOGS 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
you can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 


UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


R. F.D.7 














New Brunswick, N. J. 








GREAT DANES 


of unusual size and intelligence. Plenty 
of pups on hand. Immediate delivery 
assured. Enclose 15 cents for catalog. 


COLLINS KENNELS 
Box 500 Reedsburg, Wisconsin 








German Police Puppies 
from improved bloodlines, 
that will develop into loyal, 
loving, guardian and ‘‘Pal’’ 
for the Kiddies. For in- 
formation write 


Culpaugh Farm Kennels 
Dodge City, Kansas 













ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS 


All in fine condition, 


From Imported Stock. 
Color, liver and 


ready for fall breaking. 
white. One year old. 


J. W. MATHEWSON 


Box 112 Wendell, Idaho. 
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Forestry Has 


By W. R. 

WENTY years working of a Forest 
Service planting plan! 

Three hundred and fifty people from 


farms out to see the young planted forests 
and hear talks about putting loafing acres 
to work! That is what occurred on the 
Great Bear Farm near Fulton, Oswego 
County, New York, as the result of united 
State activity. 

There are 
red pine, Scotch pine, European larch, and 


forestry 


many acres of white pine, 


native tamarack of many ages and in many 
Altogether 


different mixtures and spacings. 


From left to right they are: 





a Field Day 


MATTOON 


The conditions then and both as 
to a source of planting stock and as to op- 
portunity for getting advice on 
planting, make a strong contrast. 
trees at that time could be procured only 
The people 
upon the as- 

Commission 
with sturdy 
thousand, 


now, 


forest 
Small 
commercial nurseries. 
State can now count 
the Conservation 
at Albany, which is ready 
little trees at $2 and up per 
excellent publications, and personal advice, 
and of the New York State College of 
Forestry at Syracuse and the New York 


from 
of the 
sistance of 





VISITORS TO THE PLANTATION 
Cc. A. Taylor, S. L. Strivings, W. R. Mattoon, J. A. 


Cope, Harry Eppes, F. A. Emerick, H. H. York, W. C. Hubbard, P. D. Kelleter, 
Representative John D. Clarke, C. R. Pettis and S. N. Spring. 


some 400,000 conifer seedlings have been 
planted on some 300 acres of old farm 
land since 1906. And the work is still 
being carried on by the originator of the 
plan and owner of the farm, F. A. 
Emerick of Oswego. 

Back in 1906 Mr. Emerick got the idea 


of protecting the lands about his Great 


3ear Springs by forest planting. Where 
should he go for advice? The New York 
State Conservation Commission was not 


then functioning to any considerable degree 
in forestry extension, so the Forest Service 
at Washington was appealed to. As a re- 
sult Allen S. Peck, then a forest assistant 
and now district forester at Denver, Colo- 
rado, went to Fulton and after a study of 
local conditions drew up a planting plan. 
The landowner adopted the plan and has 
since used it as a guide for extensive 
plantings. Some revisions have been made 
by the State Conservation Commission. 


State College of Agriculture at Cornell, 
both with extension departments offering 
free services. 


The visitors at the field meeting were 
shown a dozen different plantings by 
well informed guides. 

Following the inspection of the trees and 
a basket dinner at noon, there were talks 
by the owner of the farm, F. A. Emerick, 
C. A. Taylor of the Extension Service, 
Agriculture, W. R. Mattoon, 
representing the United States Forest 
Service, Hon. John D. Clarke, Congress- 
man of the 34th New York District, and 
co-author of the Clarke-McNary law, C. R. 
Pettis, Superintendent of State Forests, 
Paul D. Kelletter, Director of Forestry 
Extension, State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse, and S. L. Strivings, Master of 


the State Grange. 


College of 
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SILVER FOX BREEDERS’ BUREAU 








BORESTONE 


—the strain that has produced 5 
grand champion sweepstakes and 
nearly 200 national and _ interna- 
tional awards. Ranches in Maine 
and California. Illustrated litera- 


ture on request. 


BORESTONE MT, FOX CO. 
Robt. T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 
621 Pac. S. W. Bank Bldg., Pasadena, Cal. 





SHERBORN FOXES 


In addition to the pleasure and 
profit derived from raising Silver 
Black Foxes, an added attraction can 
be had by using part of the ranch 
for the growing of beautiful trees and 
shrubs. 

On my ranch at Sherborn, Mass., I 
have fifty-four different kinds of trees 
and flowering shrubs, which makes a 
handsome setting for my choice col- 
lection of Silver Foxes. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V. 
26 Cummington St., Boston, Mass. 





Tarnedge Foxes 


Established 1910 
A PRIZE WINNING RANCH 
35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstake Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
SABATTIS, N. Y. 





Wausau Foxes 


What does “Quality Foxes” mean to you? 


If it means quality in fur production, quality 
in reproduction, quality in prolificacy—then 
you want Wausau Foxes with an enviable 


national show record. 75% of 70 foxes shown 


are winners. 
Write us for further information 
or visit our ranch for comparison. 
Wausau Silver Black Fox 
Ranch, Inc. 
Wausau, Wisconsin 











LAS K 
SILVER 


FOX FARMS 


Highest grade, pure bred, registered, interior 
Alaska strain. 3 ranches 


STERLING SILVER FOXES 


Values Backed by Rigid Culling and 
High Pelt Sales Since 1913 


The Kind With the Pelt That Pays 


ALASKA SILVER FOX FARMS 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 








Cou ak Derediete, California 


Maine to California 


AN arm full of profits, shown here, 

was photographed on a California 
ranch. Below is a picture of a cross 
section of a sound business institution 
in Maine. 


The owner of these far-reaching undertak- 
ings has achieved success. 

He is honored by the leading national as 
sociations. He is a member of this Bureau. 

Like the other members of this Silver Fox 
Breeders’ organization, he is classed as one 
of the oldest, highly respected Silver Fox 
Breeders who have created standards of fa‘r 
dealing for this Bureau. 

Why raise chickens or pigs because your 
grandfathers found them profitable? Timidity 
has closed the door to many opportunities. 
Your grandfather would raise Silver Foxes 
today? 


City men, living in New York, have fox 
pens in the suburban home districts of West- 
chester County. A Boston man planted a 


little pine forest at the expense of a few 
dollars and started his ranch in a quarter- 
acre. 

Perhaps you are even better situated to 
make money in an interesting “Live Stock” 
undertaking. 

To succeed associate yourself with the Sil 
ver Fox Breeders’ Bureau, or let us recom 
mend some wholly respected Fox Breeder. 

Let us send you a Government Bulletin on 


Fox raising. Let us advise you as to start- 
ing in this fascinating game. Pelts sell at 
prices ranging from $100 to $500, or more, 


each, in the regular markets. 


Just address: Manager, SILVER FOX 
BREEDERS’ BUREAU, Room 401, 155 East 
42d Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Courtesy, Borestone, Maine 


Fox Farming 


is fun and may be the most profitable end 
of a self-sustaining estate, or as a part of 
your farm enterprise. Wooded acres near the 
large cities are frequently ideal spots for the 
business—the ranch itself occupies little 
space. Let us suggest plans for your profit. 


Write to the 


Boonville Silver Fox Co. 
BOONVILLE, NEW YORK 





BOONVILLE 


Superior 


FOXES 


are recognized by the best trade for 
the highest degree of quality and 
type—which is the foundation of prof- 
its in the Silver Fox business. 


You are invited to visit our ranches 


Central New York Fur Co., inc. 
Boonville, N. Y. 





UALITY first, last and always, 
backed by rigid culling and scien- 
tific breeding, with results that five 
out of six national showings HER- 
CULES SILVERS won the Alaskan 
Sweepstakes, pup and numerous other 
ribbons. 
Hercules pedigreed and registered 
ranch bred blue fox have an unsur- 
passed record. 


Literature for the asking 
Hercules Fur Farms 
Spokane, Wash. and Glencoe, Minn. 





Build up a 


Quality Fox Ranch 


by using these two pr:nciples 


Know Your Fox by selecting the highest 
quality scientifically bred foundation stock. 


Know Your Dealer from whom you buy to 
be one of business integrity in breeding. 


We offer you both 


O’Reilley Fox Ranch 


MERRILL, WISCONSIN 








Galloo Island Silver 
Foxes 


A vigorous prolific strain line_ bred 
for many generations on our Island 
on Lake Ontario without infusion of 
outside blood. Winning a prize or 
place with every fox shown. 


We as breeders offer our own strain 
DEARBORN FUR FARM 
GEO. A. JEFFREYS, Mgr. 
Sacket Harbor New York 
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\. BURGESS 


FLASHLIGHTS & 


BATTERIES 
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OMETHING to re- 

member is that any 

good flashlight case 
practically never wears 
out. Filled with a Burgess 
Flashlight Battery, you 
have done about all that 
you can to insure your- 
self against the inconven- 
ience and danger always 
present in darkness. 


Burgess Flashlight Uni- 
Cels will fit any case you 
may have. Try them—no 
better batteries are made. 


cA Laboratory Product 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 








BURGESS 
UNI- CEL 


NO.2 


-—-— 
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American Sportsmen Winning 


HE American sportsman is winning in 
his fight to conserve and _ perpetuate 
the wild game of the United States. This 
is the encouraging announcement of H. 
P. Sheldon, chief 
United States Game Warden of the Bio- 
Mr. Sheldon was former- 


newly appointed as 


logical Survey. 
ly State game and fish commissioner of 
Vermont and has been in close touch 
with the activities of the many agencies 
cooperating in the work of game con- 
servation. 

“A study of the present game situation 
in the United States,” he says, “does not 


seem to warrant the pessimistic declara- 


tions we commonly hear. The melancholy 
atmosphere that some adopt when speaking 
of game conservation is an_ inheritance 
from that dark period in American game 
history when destruction was the rule, and 
when the scattered, unorganized sportsman 


had not yet found the weapons with which 


to check it. That distressing period is 
definitely concluded and I sincerely believe 
forward in a new ad- 


marked by a con- 


that we are well 
vance, which will be 
stant increase in the numbers of our valu- 
able species of fish, birds, and animals.” 
“T do not wish to assert that all ob- 
stacles are safely past. There are many 
to which the 
must apply the most powerful solvent that 


sportsman and his agents 
money, interest, and cooperative effort and 


thought can distil. There is pressing need 


for anti-pollution laws, the training and 
employment of an adequate force of game 
protectors, provision for expanding the 
areas needed for the care and feeding of 
our increasing stock of game, the reduc- 
tion of vermin, the study and control of 
disease, and the troublesome problem of 


harmonizing the rights of the landowner 
with the recreations of the sportsman who 


owns no shooting or fishing preserve.” 


Watching the Humidity for Fire Weather 
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= relative humidity and the occur- 


rence of forest fires are intimately 
connected with each other has been known 


for some time now among foresters. 


So much importance does the Forest 
Service place on this question of humidity 
that over large areas Uncle Sam’s fire- 


fighting men are kept ready at hand and on 





STOREKEEPER 





. Barrett 





Photograph by L. A 


their toes whenever the humidity shows 
signs of dropping dangerously low. 

The chart shown here has occasioned 
much interest among the hundred or more 
lumber jacks at a logging camp in the 
Lassen National Forest. In it relative 


humidity is shown in terms of fire weather. 
The record is taken three times daily and 
the chart is changed each time. 
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School of Forestry | 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 
Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
erations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive 
federal, state,and private forests 
near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLer, Dean 


| 


Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN Forests AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 

Members may select from them 
with the full assurance that they 
are choosing from the best. 








Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 
Logging, milling, and marketing § an- 
nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate students accepted 
as candidates for degrees of M. F.or D.S. 








RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 





Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 

Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 
ing plants near at hand. 


Summer work readily obtainable 
in the Forest Service, in logging 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
G. W. PEAVY, Dean | 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis - - - Oregon 














The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





HE State Forest Experiment Sta- 

tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Soph- 
omore Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a well- 
equipped sawmill, a complete dry- 
kiln plant, the biological laboratories, 
and an excellent reference library 
afford unusual opportunities for in- 
vestigative work. A four-year course 
in Pulp and Paper Manufacture and 
a short course each spring in Dry- 
kiln Engineering and Lumber Grad- 
ing are regularly given. In addi- 
tion to the regular four-year under- 
graduate courses, special courses are 
offered that lead to the degrees of 
Master of Forestry, Master of City 
Forestry, Master of Science, Doctor 
of Philosophy, and Doctor of Econ- 
omics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 


Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 





Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 


in Technical Forestry. Forestry 
teaching in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belong- 


ing to the School), and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


— 
| 














University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 

For Catalog and further information 


address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 


Professor of Forestry 











Yale School of | 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


AN graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Mester of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 


tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the | 
School of Forestry 


| New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Do You Know that 


Forest Fires 


have destroyed more merchantable timber than has been 
harvested for use? 

That each year a line of fire 33,000 miles long and two- 
thirds of a mile wide eats its scarlet way through the heart 
of our woodlands—sapping our very national prosperity? 

That over 90 per cent of the forest fires are started by 
human agencies? 


3 ; cd 
Fire Protection 
is the most important single forest problem. The solution 


of the forest fire menace is basically a question of en- 
lightened public sentiment. 


You 


can help arouse the people to the need for forest fire pre- 
vention by subscribing for AMERICAN FORESTS AND ForEST 
Lire for your local schools, libraries and clubs and by urg- 
ing your friends to subscribe. In this way the necessary 
public sentiment will be created and larger funds will be 
available for carrying forward the work. Order a subscrip- 
tion for your school, club and library today. 
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